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The Bureau of Labor Statistics program for the measurement and analy- 


sis of employment trends includes (1) the p.eparation and interpretation of cur-p— 


rent monthly statistics on employment, labor turnover, and hours and earnings inp 


major industries, States and areas; (2 the analysis of long-term trends in en- 


ployment in major occupations and industries; and (3) the preparation of esti- 


ES 


mates of manpower requirements for the defense mobilization program and estimate 


of prospective labor supply. Employment statistics are prepared in cooperation 


with State agencies. 


Available in addition to the Employment and Earnings report, are two 





press releases, one on nonagricultural employment and manufacturing hours and 


earnings, and the other on labor turnover. The press releases give an analysis 


of current trends in broad industry groups based on preliminary data, and are 


issued about six weeks earlier than the report. 


Other major publications available to the public include: 


OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK HANDBOOK, 2d EDITION, 1951, Bulletin No. 998 (Issued in 


cooperation with the Veterans Administration), 575 pp. $3.00. A com- bs 


prehensive coverage of major occupations for use in guidance with 


reports on each of 433 occupations and industries in which most young 





: 


people will find jobs. Reports describe employment outlook, nature off 


work, industries and localities in which workers are employed, train- 
ing and qualifications needed, earnings, working conditions, and 
sources of further information. This publication may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 


meashinegton 25, Ds Gs 


OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK BULLETINS: Describe employment outlook in individual 
major occupations or industries, and give information on earnings, 
working conditions, promotional opportunities, and the training 
required. Most bulletins are illustrated with charts and photographs. 
Write to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, 


Washington 25, D. C., for catalogue. 


These publications prepared by 
DIVISION OF MANPOWER AND EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS 
Seymour L, Wolfbein, Chief 
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Subscription notice... 

Effective with next month's 
issue, this publication will be 
available only by vaid annual sub- 
scrivtions or single copy sales-- 
prices to be announced. Individuals 
or organizations who are not on the 
current mailing list and wish to re- 
ceive the report should write to the 
Suverintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. An order blank and in- 
formation as to price is being sent 
to all persons who are currently re- 


ceiving the report on a regular basis. 


Net Spendable Earnings... 


The Technical Note on the 


C ti ses of the Net 


Spendable Earnings Series has recent- 
ly been revised to take account of 
changes in tax rates which became ef- 
fective on January 1, 1954. Data re- 
flecting these changes are shown in 
table C-3. Conies of the note are 


available uvon request. 
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SMALL DECLINE IN NONFARM EMPLOYMENT 
REPORTED IN MAY 1954 





Decreases in factory employment between April 
and May exceeded gains in nonmanufacturing indus- 
tries, resulting in a small decline in the total num- 
ber of nonfarm jobs, the U.S. Department of Labor's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reported today. However, 
there was evidence of appreciable slackening in the 
downtrend in durable goods manufacturing, follow- 
ing a number of months of sharp employment reduc- 
tions. At the same time, employment in nondurable 
goods manufacturing continued to show a generally 
stable pattern. 


The number of employees in nonagricultural 
establishments totaled 47.9 million in mid-May, 
124,000 less than a month earlier. At this level 
nonfarm employment was 1.6 million lower than last 
May. Nearly all the loss occurred in manufacturing 
industries; nonmanufacturing employment, asa 
whole, was down only by about 120,000 over the 
year. Among the various nonmanufacturing sectors, 
the strongest were construction, service, finance, 
and trade, where the employment levels this May 
were at or aboveall-time peaks for the month. How- 
ever, in transportationand mining, whichare closely 
linked to manufacturing activity, employment levels 
were down appreciably over thé year. 


MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT DECLINE 
SLOWS DOWN 





Employment in manufacturing industries 
dropped 193,000 between April and May 1954, to 
15.8 million. After allowances for seasonal fac- 
tors and the effects of scattered work stoppages, 
however, the reduction appeared to be the smallest 
experienced since the employment downturn began 
in the Fall of last year. 


Indurable goods manufacturing, employment 
declined by 123,000 between April and May. How- 
ever, declines usually occur at this time of year, 
al. ough they are typically somewhat smaller. 


As in previous months, most of the employ- 
ment loss occurred in the metal and metal products 
industry groups. The largest declines--more than 
20,000--were reported in transportation equipment, 
machinery, and electrical machinery. 


In nondurable goods manufacturing, the over- 
the-month employment loss was 70,000. Most of 
the nondurable goods industries showed a primarily 
Seasonal pattern of employment change. However, 
there were signs of some possible employment 
weakness in apparel. The number of workers on 
apparel industry payrolls declined by 48, 000between 
April and May--somewhat more than the usual 
amount. Reports from the chemicals industry 
group indicated that a slight employment downtrend 
has been under way since the beginning of the year. 





Employment Trends 


Between January and May, this industry reporteda 
loss of 24,000 workers--the largest for the period 
since 1949. 


The manufacturing employment total of 15.8 
million in May was 1.5 million below May of last 
year, a loss of almost 9 percent. It was, however, 
only slightly below the May leveis of 1951 and 1952. 
With the exception of the printing industry, which 
remained at record levels for the season, every 
manufacturing industry group reported some em- 
ployment loss over the year. In the nondurables 
groups these decreases were generally small. In 
food, tobacco, paper, chemicals, and petroleum, 
the reductions were under 4 percent. Among the 
nondurables the sharpest decline--12 percent--was 
in textiles. 


Over-the-year employment reductions in most 
durable goods industry groups exceeded 10 percent. 
The sharpest loss was in ordnance, where an em- 
ployment decline of 30 percent reflected decreases 
in national defense expenditures. 


NONMANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT AT 
NEAR-RECORD LEVELS 





There was an over-the-month increase of about 
75,000 between April and May in nonmanufacturing 
employment, although the nonfarm employment 
total dropped. This gain resulted almost entirely 
from a seasonal upswing in construction and the 
service industries, which outweighed a post-Easter 
drop in trade employment. 


Construction employment rose by 77,000 over 
the month, bringing the number of workers on con- 
tractors' payrolls to 2.6 million, about the same 
as in the 1951 and 1953 peaks for May. Thus far 
this year 265,000 employees have been added to the 
industry workforce. This January to May increase 
was the second largest on record. The April to 
May gain of 77,000 was smaller than usual, but 
this largely reflected work stoppages in the industry. 

The number of workers employed in wholesale 
and retail trade at 10.4 million in May was equal 
to the peak for the month reached last year. Never- 
theless, there have been signs of some slight em- 
ployment weakness in this sector since the begin- 
ning of 1954. Trade employment remained vir- 
tually unchanged between January and May 1954, 
in contrast to the increases recorded between these 
months in nearly every postwar year. 


Transportation employment rose slightly be- 
tween April and May, but the rise was smaller 
than usual for this time of year. The falling off in 
manufacturing activity since last Fall was reflected 
in an over-the-year employment loss in the trans- 
portation industry amounting to more than 200,000. 


The total number of government workers this 
May was slightly above year-ago levels. Federal 
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employment was appreciably lower, but the num- 
ber of workers on State and local government pay- 
rolls was up by almost a quarter of a million over! 
the year. 


FACTORY WORKWEEK LENGTHENED IN MAY 





The factory workweek rose by a third of an 
hour between mid-April and mid-May, to 39.3 
hours. This was the first increase in hours since 
February and contrasted with the declines of the 
previous two months. However, part of the rise 
may reflect recovery from the reduced level of 
hours in mid-April, when Good Friday absences 
of workers may have lowered the average. 


In durable goods plants, the .workweek| in- 
creased by three-tenths of an hour. The largest 
gains, after allowance for seasonal factors, oc- 
curred in the primary and fabricated metals, elec- 
trical machinery, and miscellaneous manufactur- 
ing groups. In nondurable goods, the workweek 
rose by two-fifths of an hour--about the same as 
in other postwar years--with most industry groups 
lengthening hours of work by about the expected 
amount. 


However, the factory workweek was 1.4 hours 
shorter than in May of last year and below the av- 
erage for the month in other postwar years. All 
manufacturing industry groups except tobacco and 
petroleum showed some over-the-year loss in 
weekly hours. The reduction in the paper, print- 
ing, transportation equipment, food, chemical, 
and stone, clay and glass industry groups was less 
than one hour. On the other hand, over-the-year 
losses of 2 or more hours were reported in the 
leather, textiles, and machinery groups, with the 
largest loss--more than 2-1/2 hours--in primary 
metals. 


The increases in hours of work did not quite 
balance the decline in factory employment reported 
between April and May. The index of aggregate 
weekly manhours of factory production workers 
was reduced from 99.5 to 98. 8 (1947-49 monthly 
average = 100). At this level the manhours index 
was the lowest for the month since 1950. 


FACTORY WORKERS' PAY INCREASES IN MAY 





Factory workers' average weekly earnings in- 
creased 93 cents between April and May, to 
$71.13. This was the largest over-the-month in- 
crease in weekly earnings since the Fall of 1952. 
The gain came as a result of the longer workweek 
and a l-ecent rise in gross hourly pay. It brought, 
the average weekly pay of factory production work- 
ers this May to within 50 cents of last year's 
postwar peak for the month. ~ 





Over-the-month gains in weekly pay were 
reported by all industry groups in the nondurable 
goods sector with the largest increases--$1.81 and 
$1.35--in petroleum and tobacco. Among the dur- 
able goods industry groups, increases of more than 
$1.00 were recorded in primary and fabricated metals 
electrical machinery, and transportation equipment. 


Gross hourly pay of factory workers, including 
overtime and other premium pay, averaging $1.81 
in May, was 1 cent higher than last month's figure 
and 5 cents above the May 1953 level. All durable 
goods industry groups showed some over-the-year 
gains in hourly pay, with the largest increases--7 
cents--in electrical machinery and transportation 
equipment. Among the nondurable goods groups the 
greatest increases--8 cents--were reported infood , 
printing, chemicals, and petroleum. 


HIRING RATE DROPS IN APRIL 





The Nation's manufacturing plants reduced their 
hiring rates fromanaverage of 28 per 1000 employees 
in March to 24 in April, the lowest rate for the month in 
recent years. Layoff rates in manufacturing remained 
virtually unchanged during the same period. 


Durable goods manufactur:ing was principally re- 
sponsible for the drop in hirings between March and 
April with nondurable goods as a whole showing no 
change. The sharpest reduction in hirings occurred 
in the lumber, transportation equipment, ordnance, 
and furniture industries. Food and tobacco industries 
recorded seasonal gains. 


The manufacturing layoff rate in April of 24 per 
1000 employees was at about the March level, making 
it the highest April rate for 5 years. The layoff rate 
rose appreciably in some industries and fell in others. 
Industries reporting relatively large increases in lay- 
offs between March and April were apparel, tobacco, 
electrical machinery, instruments, and machinery. 


Primary and fabricated metals, food, and trans- 
portation equipment industries reported reductions in 
their layoff rates. 


Factory workers quit their jobs at a rate of 1l per 
1000 employees in April--approximately the same rate 
as in the preceding 4 months. At this level the quit 
rate was well below the average of recent years and 
reflected decreased hiring by employers and reduced 
job opportunities. 


Total separations from factory payrolls--includ- 
ing quits, discharges, layoffs, military, and other 
separations--were ata rate of 39 per 1000 employees 
in April. Although this was well below the April sepa- 
ration rates of the previous three years, reflecting 
recent decreases in quits, it exceeded the hiring rate 
by the largest margin shown for the month since 1949, 











Table 1. Employees in nonagricultural establishments, 


by industry division and selected groups 


(In thousands) 






































Current Year May 1954 
ago net change from: 
Industry division and group : 
May 1954 April 1954 | March 1954] May 1953 ||Previous| Year 
i/ 1/ month ago 
a stents ible ee 48,056 47 848 49,531 ||- 124 41,599 
MUNENG os 0'c cisconis' hed edececcececcuceseuceuceus 743 750 772 842 - 7 > 
ONE CIN dic xt ncendescescuneqedenuns 98.6 98.7 101.6 105.4 ||- ib @ 
Bituminous—coal.......ee. ccc cccccccccccs 216.5 220.9 23702 285.2 |\- hehl- 68.7 
Nonmetallic mining and quarrying......... 102.2 100.4 99.0 106.0 {i+ 1.8 |- 3.8 
CONTRACT CONSTRUCTION........... ieeunuce sed 2,613 2,536 2,415 2,607 + 77 6 
MARUFACTURING. «coc cccccicccccencteccecsceses 15,803 15,996 16,234 17,283 - 193 /}-1,480 
BUDARLE QOOUW. 5 oc ciceciisccceceeiccevcdeeees 9,128 9,251 9,389 10,26 - 13 1,141 
Ordnance and accessories....sseseeecceces 174.5 187.9 202.1 248.7 Ilo 134 7402 
Lumber and wood products (except 
PUPNILUTE svc ceedcccceceveeccscusceesees 731.2 711.2 710.0 791.9 |I+ 20.0— 60.7 
Purniture and fixtures......sccccsecccces 332.5 337.5 B4L04 376.3 |l- 5.0 43.8 
Stone, clay, and glass products.......... 509.7 510.3 511.2 545-7 |\= 6 36,0 
Primary metal industries.......cccseceees 1,170.2 1,186.3 1,206.9 1,348.3 ll- 16.1 178.1 
Fabricated metal products (except 
ordnance, machinery, and transportation 
OUI UNEREY « Kc cca s ccuccacde ccoccenvegeees 1,032.1 1,046.7 1,060,1 1,157.5 {j= WU4.6r 125.4 
Machinery (except electrical).......e.e.- 1,568.2 1,591.7 1,608.0 1,738.7 |l= 23.5 170.5 
Blectrical mechinetes <é.ie 6s icicccccccess 1,085.1 1,108.4 1,126.6 1,238.8 |l- 23.3 153.7 
Transportation equipment.....secccscecces 1,761.7 1,791.9 1,823.7 1,990.9 |l- 30.2 229.2 
Instruments and related products......... 308.5 314.8 321.2 333.8 l=. 6.36 25.3 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries... 45426 464el1 47521 498.5 |l- 9.5 43.9 
Ce | eer Tere 65675 6,745 6,845 7,01, - 70 339 
Pood and kindred products......-ssssceeee 1,453.7 1,434.0 1,431.1 1,478.5 |* 19.7 24.8 
Tobacco manufactures...cccccccccccccccece 89.4 90.0 92.1 91.7 IF 06 2.3 
Tewtile-will) prodact@es « scceccccscceccccs 1,063. 1,074.7 1,083.7 1,203.6 |- l.1- 140.0 
Apparel and other finished textile 
ProduGlee-cacasbebceeusdeetet ade waswnne 1,110.3 1,158.4 1,226.8 1,200.8 |— 48.1 - 90.5 
Paper and allied products.......seeeesees 52265 523.7 52501 525.0 | 1.2 205 
Printing, publishing, and allied 
SNGUREEIORD csc ccccacoccaces activin tet axe 803.5 803.3 804.5 784.9 if 2 18.6 
Chemicals and allied products.....,....e.. T1he5 790.7 796.1 804.7 16.2 30.2 
Products of petroleum and coal.........0. 252.0 252.0 251.6 260.1 0 i. 8.1 
Rubber nrodecterete<ce cassecccecccseusues 25365 25365 256.3 283.8 0 > 30.3 
Leather and leather products.......... eee 35242 364.4 377.25 380.8 |e 12.2 28.6 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES........ 4,020 4,006 2° 4,233 + Wm F 23 
Pic vatucsccndxsenscianeesien 2,693 2,684 2,670 2,c0 + 9 F 218 
ROMMENIGAUIONS 6o.oce vc ccsccccciecgecesucunas ThA 742 742 749 + 2-F 5 
OTHER PUBLIC UTILITIES... .cccececcccccce os 583 580 580 573 + 3 fF 10 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE.........ceeeeeee 10,411 10,485 10,305 10,405 - % Ff 6 
NE WIRE hens cccnveersdoneneveues 2,756 2,762 2,780 aay le hCUmSmhmhPlCUD 
TE To cskncnnccerccunsenences a 7723 7525 7,658 - @ Fe 3 
General merchandise stores......sseecsees 1,355.3 1,402.1 1,318.8 1,390.1 |/- 46.8)- 34.8 
Pood and liquor Stores...cccccccccccccoce 1,419.5 1,418.1 1,398.5 1,384.2 |/* 1.47 3503 
Automotive and accessories dealers....... 809.5 807.7 811.8 805.4 |/* 1.87 4e1 
Apparel and accessories stores......+++0. 632.2 661.6 57401 603.9 |/- 29.45 28.3 
Other retail trade.....ccccccccccccccccce 3,438.2 354333 3,421.8 3,474.1 |/* 49 35.9 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL ESTATE........) 2,084 2,078 2,057 2,014 ry @ Pp ® 
SERVICE AND MISCELLANEOUS.............000 aq 5,555 5,507 5,406 55534 + 48 fF 22 
BN a ccevddecesnaceeseseneureneaene 6,703 6, 698 6,667 6,613 + 5 & 9 
CE iiccccpwadenevsnseavenenseeneeoeiel 2,162 2,167 2,173 2,304 - 5 - le 
Se OMS... cnccekuscbondenweneen oof = 4542 4,531 4,494 4,309 + 10 fF 232 
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Table 2 Hours and gross earnings of production workers in 
manufacturing major industry groups 





Average weekly 


Average weekly 


Average hourly 






































earnings hours earnings 
Major industry group | __1954_ 1953 1953 19 1953 
April April April 

"7 y i= "y | Oy | Mey “y | “Py | May 
MANUFACTURING. ............00000- $71.13 | $70.20 | $71.63 3903 | 39.0 | 40.7 | $1.81 | $1.80 | $1.76 
eee 76040 | 75043) 7719 | 40.0 | 39.7 | 4165 1.91 | 1.90 | 1.86 
Ordnance and accessories...... 78.00 78.41 78.25 40.0 39.8 41.4 1.95 1.97 1.89 

Lumber and wood products 

(except furniture)........... 67.26 66.00} 66.50 39.8 40,0 40.8 1.69 1.65 1.63 
Furniture and fixtures........ 61.54 61.15] 62.73 39.2 39.2 41.0 1.57 1.56 1.53 
Stone, clay, and glass 

NRDUDER. sins casein 56 n= > 9% 70.93 70.35 | 7045 40.3 40.2 41.2 1.76 1.75 1.71 
Primary metal industries...... 80,11 78.49 | 83.43 38.7 38.1 41.3 2.07 2.06 2.02 
Fabricated metal products 

(except ordnance, machinery, 

and transportation equip- 

SNe cinesdeeendeshmietncaa 76.73 | 75039| 77.04 | 40.6 | 40.1 | 42.1 1.89 | 1.88 | 1.83 
Machinery (except electrical). 80.80 81.00 83.07 40.4 40.5 42.6 2.00 2.00 1.95 
Electrical machinery.......... 71.68 70.56 70.99 39.6 39.2 40.8 1.81 1.80 1.74 
Transportation equipment...... 86.28 85.24 | 84.67 40.7 40.4 41.3 2.12 2.11 2.05 
Instruments and related 

SS ee eC 7225 72025 | 73.63 3907 3927 41.6 1.82 1,82 1.77 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
industries. ..cccccccccccccccs 63.68 62.72 64.21 39.8 3902 40.9 1.60 1.60 1.57 
NONDURABLE GOODS............... 63.74 62.70 | 63.20 38.4 38.0 39.5 1.66 1.65 1.60 
Food and kindred products..... 68.61 67.54 | 66,01 40.6 40.2 41.0 1.69 1.68 1.61 
Tobacco manufactures......eeee 50.09 48.74 47.23 37.1 36.1 36.9 1.35 1.35 1,28 
Textile-mill products......... 50.59 50.32} 53.98 3762 37.0 39.4 1.36 1.36 1.37 
Apparel and other finished 
textile products.....ccccccces 46.42 45049 | 47209 34.9 3he2 36.5 1.33 1.33 1.29 
Paper and allied products..... 72.83 71.55 | 71.81 42.1 41.6 43.0 1.73 1.72 1.67 
Printing, publishing, and 

allied industries.........ee. 86.71 86.11 85.41 38 02 38.1 39.0 2627 2.26 2.19 
Chemicals and allied products.| 7809 T7027 | 75.35 41.1 41.1 41.4 1.90 1.88 1.82 
Products of petroleum and 

COBL.cccccccccccccsccccccceoce 93-11 91.30 89.60 41.2 40.4 41.1 2.26 2.26 2.18 
Rubber products........seseees 76.05 74.88 | 78.59 39.0 38.6 40.3 1.95 1.94 1.95 
Leather and leather products..| 4942 49.13 | 51.61 353 35.6 3704 1.40 1.38 1.38 
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Table A-1: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, 


by industry division 


(In thousands) 


Historical Data 











Contract Transpor- | Wholesale| Finance,| Service 
Year and month TOTAL Mining con- Manufac- | tation and lang retaj}j insurance, and Govern- 
struction turing public trade and realj miscel- ment 
utilities estate | laneous 

Annual _averege: 

TONGhecseeee Cesuws 26,829 1,124 1,021 19, 53): 3.712 4 644 1,050 2,054 2,671 

1920 neces 27 , 088 1,230 848 10,534 3,998 4,623 1,110 2,142 2,603 

GAY wcieciew ae wa veces 24,125 953 1,012 8,132 3,459 k 754 1,097 2,187 2,531 

19G2 cesesereccevces 25,569 920 1,185 8, 986 3,505 5,084 1,079 2,268 2,542 

1023 <o.cce-e(eice sscocese COsteO 1,203 1,229 10,155 3,882 5,49) 1,123 2,431 2,611 

TOON cc slow seecseseh 2bnnte 1,092 1,321 9,523 3,806 5,626 1,163 2,516 2,723 

JOO ce ecs cecwewsesp 20,505 1,080 1,446 9,786 3,824 5,810 1,166 2,591 2,802 

MOOG: < <ic:<ocin cia eooee| 29,539 ¥, 376 a 9,997 3,940 6,033 1,235 2,755 2,848 

MOOT) ac scetensesion 29,691 1,105 1,608 9,839 3,891 6,165 1,295 2,871 2,917 

FOOC 5.0166 Sicwicoevep (eGntle 1,041 1,606 9,786 3,822 6,137 1,360 2,962 2,996 

19QAQ < scene cies eecce 31,041 1,078 1,497 10,534 3,907 6,401 1,431 3,127 3,066 

NOROv< ciczecaiciesiste woccet  2O,TES 1,000 1,372 9,401 3,675 6,064 1,398 3,084 3,149 

I93T. wccese asictineeack cOs300 864 1,214 8,021 3,243 5,531 1,333 2,913 3,264 

TORE cjciceicesae sooask. 235377 722 gT0 6,79 2,804 4,907 1,270 2,682 3,225 

LOSS. ceraicisie cimeseesle Osnnee 3 809 7,258 2,659 4,999 1,225 2,614 3,167 

ROB cetereiarecers icecaaee 25,699 874 862 8, 346 2,736 5,552 1,247 2,784 3,298 

1935 - cee Ree Meee ee 888 g12 8,907 2,771 5,692 1,262 2, 883 3,477 

NORGr ac cenaicters seveek 20,002 937 1,145 9,653 2,956 6,076 1,313 3,060 3,662 

ROA ce'scnciceves teuve 30,718 1,006 1,112 10,606 3,114 6,543 1,355 3,233 3,749 

1938 . MECOEE 28, 902 882 1,055 9,253 2,840 6,453 1,347 3,196 3,876 

Es cuuens csesosess 30,207 845 1,150 10,078 2,912 6,612 1,382 | 3,321 3,987 

NOHO. caclecises ccooek 32,052 916 1,294 10,780 3,013 6,940 1,419 3,477 4,192 

1941 ie cares 36,164 947 1,790 12,974 3,248 7,416 1,462 3,705 4,622 

IQEO ca siwcranaisrersia - 39,697 983 2,170 15,051 3,433 7,333 1,440 3,857 5,431 

1943 . wesas 42,0k2 917 1,567 17,381 3,619 7,189 1,401 3,919 6,049 

NOMS Sc eccaweenelcaes 41,480 883 1,094 17,322 3,79 7,260 1,374 3,934 6,026 

195 wcécotsem AOZO69 826 1,132 15,302 3,872 7,522 1,394 4,055 5,967 

MONG. ce aiciote ais ai cetsrarete 41,412 852 1,661 14,461 4 ,023 8,602 1,586 4,621 5,607 

LORY nie: cisiersieie's woes SRae 943 1,982 15,290 4,122 9,196 1,641 4,807 5,456 

FOS cacieieve Sofstiloeei ie 4h , 382 982 2,169 15,321 4141 9,519 1.78 4,925 5,614 

GC ee aieeisiete 43,295 918 2,165 14,178 3,949 9,513 1,736 5,000 5,837 

1990 s000 ececceces 4k , 696 889 2,333 14, 967 3,97 9,645 1,7% | 5,098 5,992 

NOR): cesiarcivsrors acess 47,289 916 2,603 16,104 4,166 10,012 1,862 5,278 6, 348 

DQ: ccc ccaenes eswep 86,306 885 2,634 16,334 4,185 10,281 1,957 5,423 6,609 

ROD cics/x/areistevereoreeere 49,660 844 2,644 17,259 4, 22h 10,533 2,025 5,486 6,645 

Monthly deta: 

1953: March....... 49, 236 856 2, 388 17, 359 h, 192 10, 349 1, 998 5» 385 6, 709 
Bo) a rere 49, 413 845 2,509 17, 309 h, 197 10, 370 2,009 5» 483 6, 691 
MOGs css aks 49,531 842 2,607 17, 283 4, 233 10, 405 2,014 5,534 6,613 
GUBS 6 s ceeas 49,904 8h6 2,711 17,416 4,260 10,473 2,037 5,576 6,585 
D1 ee 49,716 836 2, 768 17, 336 4, 283 10,414 2,067 5,607 6,405 
August estes 49, 962 Bhy 2, 825 17, 537 h, 27h 10, 392 2; 067 5» 601 6, 422 
September... 50,200 839 2, 866 17,510 k, 265 10,523 2, Ok1 5, 566 6, 590 
October..... 50, 180 826 2, 889 17; 301 h, 257 10, 669 2; OkO 5; 506 6, 692 
November....| 49,851 829 2, 789 16, 988 4,216 10, 828 2,034 | 5,467 6, 700 
December.... 4 50, 197 822 2; 632 16, 765 4, 187 ll, 361 2,040 5» 435 6, 955 

1954: January eccce 48, 147 805 2; 349 16, k3h 4, 069 10, 421 2; 033 5» 377 6, 659 
February . . 47, 880 790 2, 356 16, 322 h, 039 10, 310 2, Ob 5» 380 6, 639 
March....... 47, 648 TT2 2,415 16, 23% 3,992 10, 305 2,057 | 5,406 6,667 
April cece eee ’ 750 2,536 15,996 , 006 10, 485 2,078 5,507 6,698 
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Industry Employment 





(In thousands) 


Table A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, 
by industry division and group 




















1954 1953 
Industry division and group 

April March February April » March 

WG oi titicccstiniivives aint 48, 056 47, 848 47, 880 49,413 49,236 

DE: i. caderinsdsseaaesdatiicing <eubotioeues 750 TT2 790 8h5 856 
MCA] MINING. cccocccccrcvccovevesccccceccosccee 98.7 101.6 103.1 105.1 105.6 
Anthracite. .ccccccccccccccccccccsccccccsccscccces 38.8 41.5 hh .8 51.2 57.4 
rR B Too 5 55. os 5 50 55s 0 die bine cease cue 220.9 237.2 252.2 293.9 302.3 
Crude-petroleum and natural-gas production..... 291.1 292.3 291.4 290.4 289.2 
Nonmetallic mining and quarrying.......-e.eeeeee 100.4 99.0 98.1 104.7 101.5 

I Bio on oc evincsvcsssessecaxeins 2,536 2,415 2, 356 2,509 2, 388 

NONBUILOINE CONSTRUCTION 5:6c icc ccc cecceccsiecees 499 43 420 476 428 
RITE AO REDE. sos oc oidin Wo Sie Sinise Won ence ne 208.2 173.3 155.9 189.9 157.7 
Other nonbuilding construction......eeececeees 291.2 269.7 264.1 286.5 270.6 

CUELDING QONOTONETIDN. 5 ocncscccvareccsdscsecees 2,037 1,972 1,936 2,033 1,960 
Rte Ol “DONE PACROE Ss i 560s 5.655 Sister sewed desc 866.7 834.0 813.7 902.8 862.6 
Special-trade contractors. ...ccccccccccessocees 1,170.4 1,137.8 1,122.5 1,129.8 1,096.9 
Plumbing and heating......cccecccecccccecceces 289.7 289.2 287.6 261.2 280.5 
PRINCING GNA GRCOTECING « 00-06 66.0556.06.06 00000280 134.1 127.1 122.4 141.0 133.3 
Electrical work..... Eehiek sb cbbh desis se natienseun 161.7 163.1 165.4 155.2 153.9 
Other special-trade contractors.........s. RAAF 58h .9 558.4 547.1 552.4 529.2 

MANUFACTURING....... Accdancdiudaabieiiireecetins 15,996 16, 234 16, 322 17, 309 17,359 

I iiskictcsistecmcicriinucinein 9,251 9, 389 9,480 10, 283 10, 265 
OPANSHCE BHA BECOBBOTLESS 2 oc sicie ccs scsi ese cece 187.9 202.1 217.0 239.7 233.4 
Lumber and wood products (except furniture).... 711.2 710.0 694.2 TIT.9 764.8 
Purnd ture: ad PERC OG 6 5 co. cos .0:0'0.0'50504400% 008 331-5 34h. 346.1 382.8 386.8 
Stone, clay, and glass products.....ecescececes 510.3 511.2 509.6 546.7 543.4 
Primary metal industries.....ccccccccccccccccecs 1, 186.3 1,206.9 1,223.4 1,352.8 1,351.5 

Fabricated metal products (except ordnance, 

machinery, and transportation equipment)...... 1,046.7 1,060.1 1,072.6 1,156.1 4,255.2 
Machinery (except electrical)........seeceeeees 1,591.7 1,608.0 1,626.0 1,749.2 1,761 1 
RRSEtPE CAD MOCHEROEY,« 4 c-5:0 66.00.60 0'0.0 60000000 cones 1,108.4 1,126.6 1,138.4 1,2h2.8 1,239.6 
Transportation Equipment..o.ccsccsccscccccsscece 1,791.9 1,823.7 1, 846.8 2,005.0 2,002. 3 
Instruments and related products.......ssseeeees 314.8 321.2 325.0 333.4 332.4 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries......... 464.1 475.1 480.4 496.6 hok .6 

DONE IINE, bik dissadascrinsinmntnnsn 6, 745 6, 845 6, B42 7,026 7,09% 
Food and kindred products.....secsscceccccceces 1,434.0 1,431.1 1,428.9 1,448.1 1,441.6 
Tobacco manufactures... .ccccccccccccccces peoecee 90.0 92.1 98.2 92.1 oh. 
Pent idSaoml PT pMORNCES sic n:6.44% <6 > 010:5i6:0/a1¢ woos 0s 1eie\e 1,074 7 1, 083.7 1,090.2 1,205.8 1,220.3 
Apparel and other finished textile products.... 1,158.4 1,226.8 1,213 8 1,224.6 1,278.6 
Paper and allied products......ccsecccccccccece 523.7 525.1 525.2 52k .3 52h.0 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries.... 803.3 808.5 802.2 78h. 3 783.8 
Chemicals and allied products.....ceseseccccecs 790.7 796.1 793.6 811.9 808 .8 
Products of petroleum and coal......ssceceseees 252. 251.6 252.2 259.5 258.1 
Baier ps OnOt Rs 655s cae oes cs cps snes eess caedces 253-5 256.3 259.4 284.0 283.5 
Leather and leather products.......secceeeceees ; 401.0 
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Table A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, 
by industry division and group - Continued 


(In thousands) 


























195% 1953 
Industry division and group 
April March February April March 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC Ut] SU | Aree rer 4, 006 3,992 4, 039 4,197 h,192 
CNG iccdiinisccsinnmnmay Sa 2,670 2,719 2, 893 2,876 
Interstate PallroadSeccccccccseccssssssessseseses 1,205.9 1,215.2 1,243.7 1, 376.0 1, 360.5 
Class I PallroadSececcccscsesececcsesesenssces 1,050.8 1,058.8 1,086.1 1,204.9 1,188.5 
Local railways and bus LineSecscecccececsseccecs 125.3 125.7 126.1 128.4 128.9 
Trucking and WarehOuSLNGeccceccccsesssecsesesese 682.9 685.4 690.4 718.7 719.7 
Other transportation and sServicesSscccececcessecs 669.4 643.8 658.4 670.3 667.0 
Bus lines, except LOCAle cccccccccececescseseses 48.6 48.5 49.1 51.9 51.4 
Air transportation (common carrier)sccceceesecs 104.8 104.8 104. 102.1 102.9 
CNR co iansrsixccincenseceneenevexeonns The The The 733 The 
Tel PHONEs cocceccccccsevssesveseeeseseseseseses 
Ga MMaia <ccneieccsnetuvvccuun indented 41.5 40.9 40.9 hh.O 43.7 
OTHER PUBLIC UTILITIES. ..cccccccccceccecevceceecs 580 580 578 571 572 
b Gas and electric ULLLItLeSccccccccccccccsccscces 555.3 555.2 553-9 547.1 548.1 
q Local utilities, not elsewhere classifiled..scsee 2h.6 2k.3 23.8 23.8 23. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL WRN bc viwecdteceecscececucauee 10, 485 10, 305 10, 310 10, 370 10, 349 
a WHOLESALE TRADE see eee @eeeeeseeeeeeeeseeoeeeeseseee 2, 762 2, 780 2,792 2, 746 2,771 
RETAIL TRADE. . ..ccccccccccccccccseccesecsesseeeee T, T23 7,525 7,518 7, 62% 7,578 
E Seneral mercnandise StoreSscccccccccccccsccecscs 1,402.1 1,318.8 1, 304.6 1, 361.0 1,381.3 
+ Food and liquor StLOTEScccccccsesssesssessesseses 1,418.1 1,398.5 1,406.4 1, 383.3 1,37%.7 
be Automotive and accessories dealerS.sccccesseeees 807.7 811.8 818.2 T9T -3 790.9 
&! Apparel and accessories StOreSsecccsscccceceeecs 661.6 57.1 563.1 602.2 59h .7 
5 Other retail trad@ceccccccccssesecsssesesesssese 3,433.3 3,421.8 3,425.7 3,459.8 3,436.0 
} FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL ESTATE.......seeeee04| 2,078 2,057 2, Obs 2,009 1,998 
é Banks and trust companieSscccccccccccccccccccess 522.6 522.5 520.3 499.0 496.7 
Security dealers and exchangeS.cscccccccccesecce 65.2 64.8 64.4 66.4 66.2 
Insurance carriers and agentSccccseccccceecceces TT1.3 768.4 764.9 729.6 726.6 
Other finance agencies and real estate.s.eceseess 719.3 701.1 694.3 713.9 708.1 
SERVICE AND MISCELLANEOUS. .cccccccccccccccccccccce 5,507 5, 406 5, 380 5,483 5, 385 
Hotels and lodging PlLACESececcesececvesesesesese 488.8 ATk.3 473.5 498.0 479.6 
Personal services: 
Laundries. ccccccccccccccccscscccccccsececcceses 330.8 328.8 330.0 337.3 334.7 
Cleaning and dyeing plants.ccccccccsccccecs eeee 171.0 164.4 163.2 169.5 164.6 
Motion PlctUresccecccccccceveesssesesssessssrers 233.3 225.0 223.1 238.1 230.5 
GOVERNMENT... itiimimemm~né=; aaa Tm 6, 667 6,639 6,691 6, 709 
FEDERAL csccivcinuedecwdeusccntns senweensdowseuanee 2,167 2,173 2,175 2, 326 2, 343 
- STATE AND LOCAL. cocccccccccccccccccescccccscecoce 4, 531 4, AOk kh, h6k 4, 365 h, 366 
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Industry Employment 


Table A-3: All employees and production workers in mining and 
manufacturing industries 


(In thousands) 





All employees Froduriton workers 


Industry group and industry 





Mar. 
195k 


Feb. 
1954 


Mar. 
1954 


— 





Feb. 
195% 





MINING. 
METAL MINING 
Iron mining 
Copper mining 
Lead and zinc mining 
ANTHRACITE 
BITUMINOUS-COAL 


CRUDE-PETROLEUM AND NATURAL-GAS 
PRODUCTION 


Petroleum and natural-gas 
production (except contract 
services) 


NONMETALLIC MINING AND QUARRYING. . 


MANUFACTURING. 


Durable Goods 
Nondurable Goods.. 


ORDNANCE AND ACCESSORIES 
FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS 


Meat products 

Dairy products 

Canning and preserving 
Grain-mill products 
Bakery products 


Confectionery and related 
products 

Beverages 

Miscellaneous food products 


TOBACCO MANUFACTURES 


Cigarettes..ccccccccccccccscccecce 


Tobacco stemming and redrying.... 
TEXTILE-MILL PRODUCTS 


Scouring and combing plants 

Yarn and thread mills 

Broad-woven fabric mills 

Narrow fabrics and smallwares.... 

Knitting mills 

Dyeing and finishing textiles.... 
Carpets, rugs, other floor 
coverings 

Hats (except cloth and 
millinery) 

Miscellaneous textile goods 








TT2 





790 














87.2 
31.5 
2h.8 
13.0 
38.0 


217.8 


$5 


~ 
We 
V® W WOUrRNANH O 7A 


€ asses 


Fo 





88.7 
32.5 
2h.9 
13.5 
41.5 


232.7 


128.9 


83.8 


ee 2 
Ses 
- Oo 





130.4 
90.3 
13,939 


8, 341 
5,598 


184.1 
1,034.7 


2h3.8 
79.4 
143.9 
83.8 
177.5 
22.3 


65.5 
122.2 
96.3 


83.3 


28.5 
38.0 

6.8 
10.0 


1,110.0 


6.1 
137.3 
509.5 

27.5 
220.5 
83.7 


51.3 


14.6 
99-5 
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Table A-3: All employees and production workers in mining and 
manufacturing industries - Continued 


(In thousands) 





All employees Production workers 


Industry group and industry 





Mar. 
1954 


Feb. 
195% 


Apr. 
1953 


Apr. 
1954 


Mar. 
1954 


Feb. 
1954 





APPAREL ANC OTHER FINISHED 
TEXTILE PRODUCTS 


Men's and boys! suits and coats.. 
Men's and boys’ furnishings and 
work clothing 

Women's outerwear 

Women's, children's under 
garments 

Millinery 

Children's outerwear 


Miscellaneous apparel and 
accessories 
Other fabricated textile 


LUMBER AND WOOD PRODUCTS (EXCEPT 
FURN | TURE ) 


Logging camps and contractors.... 
Sawmills and planing mills 
Millwork, plywood, and prefabri- 
cated structural wood products.. 
Wooden containers 

Miscellaneous wood products 


FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 


Household furniture 

Office, public-building, 
professional furniture 
Partitions, shelving, lockers, 
and fixtures 

Screens, blinds,. and misceliane- 
ous furniture and fixtures 


PAPER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard 


Paperboard containers and boxes.. 
Other paper and allied products.. 


PRINTING, PUBLISHING, AND ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 


Newspapers 
Periodicals 


Commercial printing 
Lithographing 

Greeting cards 

Bookbinding and related 
industries 

Miscellaneous publishing and 
printing services 








1,226.8 
134.4 


297.7 
389.4 


111.6 
25.9 
The 

9.5 
59.3 


124.6 





1,213.8 
135.0 


293.1 
384.7 


111.3 
2h. 
73.8 

9.9 


58.4 





1,224.6 
133.6 


314.0 
354.2 


118.4 
21.2 
70.0 

8.7 


64.8 








1,033.5 





1,100.5 





1,087.6 
121.5 


270.6 
Zak. 


99.0 
22.2 
67.4 

T-3 
51.9 


103.3 


627.3 


78.6 
3h3.3 


100.5 
56.7 
48.2 

291.7 

209.1 
33.5 
26.8 


22.3 
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Table A-3: All employees and production workers in mining and 


manufacturing industries - Continued 
(In thousands) 





All employees Production workers 





Industry group and industry - = 
Mar. Feb. Mar, Feb. 


1954 1954 1954 1954 





CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 79601 7936 538.6 53601 


Industrial inorganic chemicals.... 93.6 93.5 66.8 6665 
Industrial organic chemicals 301.9 303-7 20.3 20761 
Drugs and medicines 92.2 92.3 5702 5767 
Soap, cleaning and polishing 
Preparations. oc cecccscccccccccccs 51.9 51.7 32.2 | 32.2 
Paints, pigments, and fillers 729 T3682 45.9 45.8 
Gum and wood chemicals 8.3 8.3 Tel: 7 pak 
Fertilizers 46.5 40.0 38.1 31.7 


Vegetable and animal oils and 
41.4 42.6 0 31.1 


30. 
88.3 88.3 57.0 56.9 


PRODUCTS OF PETROLEUM AND COAL 251.6 252.2 176.5 177.6 
Petroleum refining 202.) 202.3 137s 13767 


Coke and other petroleum and 


coal products 9.2 49.9 | 39.3 eo 


RUBBER PRODUCTS 254.3 259 eh 199.4 202.9 


Tires and inner tubes 112,11 322,53 84.7 85.3 
Rubber footwear 2he9 25.9 19.6 20.5 
Other rubber products 119.3 12Lse el 97 ol 


LEATHER AND LEATHER PRODUCTS 37765 378.4 33707 338.6 


Leather: tanned, curried, 
finished hh.3 4.7 39.8 0,2 
Industrial leather belting and 
packing 4.8 1.8 Set 3el 
Boot and shoe cut stock and 
findings 16.9 17.2 1561 15.4 
Footwear (except rubber) 250.5 250.2 225.8 225.4 
Luggage 1323 14.3 aired a he. 


Handbags and small leather 
3269 3323 29.6 30.0 


aT 13.9 1236 P27 


STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS.... 511.2 509.45 429.1 2762 


Flat glass 28.3 2964 2563 26.2 
Glass and glassware, pressed or 


91.5 90.9 78.2 776 


16.4 16.4 14.2 14.2 
Cement, hydraulic oe I 40.8 3.5 34.2 
Structural clay products 76.1 73.8 68 6707 650 
Pottery and related products Su.e5 5ue6 48.3 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster 

products 98.2 96.5 78.2 
Cut-stone and stone products 18.h 18,2 16.0 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic 
mineral products 86.7 89.0 6761 
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Table A-3: All employees and production workers in mining and 
manufacturing industries - Continued 


(In thousands) 








All employees 


Production workers 





Industry group and industry 
































Apr. Mar. Feb. Apr. Apr. Mar. Feb. Apre 
195k 195 1954 1953 195k 1954 195k 1953 
PRIMARY METAL INDUSTRIES........... 1,186.3 | 1,206.9] 1,223.4 | 1,352.8 992.2 | 1,009.6 | 1,026.7 | 1,151.1 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and 
FOLLING WEIESE ccc ceccreweceewesic 578.8 59323 601k 656.5 490.2 502.0 511.3 562.4 
Iron and steel foundries.......... 223.1 223.9 225.5 259.7 194.3 195.0 196.4 229.8 
Primary smelting and refining of 
NONLEPPOUS REC alse cccicesccesvcec 57-6 58.0 58.7 59.6 47.0 47.6 48.6 49.1 
Secondary smelting and refining 
of nonferrous metals.....eeeeeees 12.8 12.4 12.4 13.8 9.5 9.1 9.0 10.3 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying 
of nonferrous metals.....ceccceee 102.1 102.7 104.5 115.0 80.9 81.4 83.2 93.8 
Nonferrous foundries.....seceeeees Del 78el 80.3 93.8 61.0 63.3 65.1 791 
Miscellaneous primary metal 
SNMUSUEL OSes cs 5c belewesicnccouceece 136.2 138.5 140.6 154.3 109.3 111.2 113.1 126.6 
FABRICATED METAL PRODUCTS (EXCEPT 
ORDNANCE, MACHINERY, AND TRANS- 
PORTATION EQUIPMENT) ad aie ciel maee waa 1,046.7 1,060.1 1,072.6 1,156.1 839.0 852.1 863.6 949.6 
Tin cans and other tinware........ Shel. 52.8 52.9 55.3 7.5 46.1 46.0 48.8 
Cutlery, hand tools, and hard- 
WONG cca ccc wrecceesevegwiwaleeaee 147.9 151.2 155.2 145.2 120.3 123.4 127.4 137.5 
Heating apparatus (except elec 
tric) and plumbers’ supplies..... 116.3 117.9 117.6 138.6 89.8 91.3 91.1 111.4 
Pabricated structural metal 
PFOGUCES. « ccsccccccccscsceesosce 265.6 26.7 264.9 266.2 201.0 201.9 201.3 205 ok 
Metal stamping, coating, and 
SNENAVIN Gs o.o:c ae cinta Kidloa mse naeeee 233.5 239.2 245.2 266.0 194.5 200.2 2053 225.8 
Eignting £inturdes< 62a cusececeees 4h.5 L5.8 Lé.8 51.9 35.5 36.6 3726 42.7 
Fabricated wire products.......... 54.6 55.5 56.2 66.4 45.0 45.8 L6.4 56.3 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal 
BVOUUOUS es sos nciocccsicccecue wnewes 130.2 133.9 133.8 146.5 105.4 107.7 108.5 121.7 
MACHINERY (EXCEPT ELECTRICAL)...... 1,591.7 | 1,608.0 | 1,626.0 | 1,749.2 1,187.3 |1,201.9 | 1,219.8 | 1,347.9 
Engines and turbines..........+... 7702 78.9 80.3 90.5 54.8 55.8 57.0 66.7 
Agricultural machinery and 
RERCUGURs cccceweccsvecseaeseeceee 151.2 19.2 145.1 182.4, 111.4 109.7 105 4 140.2 
Construction and mining machinery. 126.9 124.9 12h,.2 135.0 91.3 90.7 90.5 100.9 
Metalworking machinery.......eeeee. 291.4 298.7 303.9 309.7 225.0 23262 23763 2h7 22 
Special-industry machinery 
(except metalworking machinery).. 177.5 179.3 180.1 190.9 127.9 129.7 130.7 Uj.1 
General industrial machinery ..... 230.8 235 1 237.8 243.3 158.4 162.2 144.5 172.7 
Office and store machines and 
GOURCO Be clo rdlcceine chavs eianwcacavess 104.6 105.7 107.9 109.8 82,8 23.6 86.0 89.4 
Service-industry and household 
MECWNUEOD 6 obec cnc adi o ero een vee 179.8 178.6 185.7 215.1 137.5 135.5 142.9 170.4 
Miscellaneous machinery parts..... 25362 25726 261.0 272.65 198.0 202 205.5 219.3 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY. .............. 1,108.4 { 1,126.6 }1,138.4 | 1,22.8 810.5 827. 838.9 952.1 
Electrical generating, trans— 
Mission, distribution, and 
industrial apparatus...........e. 37329 379 4 38.4 408.2 263.4; 268.5 rd PY 297 23 
Electrical appliances.......seeee. 6467 66.2 6762 70.9 5302 5L.6 55k 59.3 
Insulated wire and cable.......... 28.9 28.9 28.9 3.3 23.2 23.4 23.4 28.6 
Electrical equipment for vehicles. Wel Wel 7705 85.0 58.3 60.5 62.9 71.1 
BEOCGtNlC Lees ooc2.5. oo cccamercesecos 26.2 20.7 29-1 2769 2he 25.0 25.45 2h 
Communication equipment........e0- 49h.3 503.2 505.2 567.5 35.1 361.9 364.4 433.8 
Miscellaneous electrical products. 45.3 5.1 46.1 49.0 339 33-5 306 37.6 





Industry Employment 


Table A-3: All employees and production workers in mining and 


manufacturing industries - Continued 


(In thousands) 





All employees 


Production workers 





Industry group and industry 


Apr. 
1954 


Mare 


1954 


Feb. 
195 


Mar. 


195) 


Feb. 
195) 





TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 


Automobiles 

Aircraft and parts 

Aircraft 

Aircraft engines and parts...... 
Aircraft propellers and parts... 
Other aircraft parts and 
equipment 

Ship and boat building and 
repairing 

Ship building and repairing 
Boat building and repairing 

Railroad equipment 

Other transportation equipment... 


INSTRUMENTS AND RELATED PRODUCTS.. 


Laboratory, scientific, and 
engineering instruments 

Mechanical measuring and 
controlling instruments 

Optical instruments and lenses... 

Surgical, medical, and dental 
instruments 

Ophthalmic goods 

Photographic apparatus 

Watches and clocks 


MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES 


Jewelry, silverware, and plated 


Musical instruments and parts.... 

Toys and sporting goods 

Pens, pencils, and other office 
supplies 

Costume jewelry, buttons, notions 

Fabricated plastic products 





Other manufacturing industries... 


1,791.9 


768.5 
816.6 
198.9 
174.2 

13.8 


129.7 


133.6 
112.8 
20.6 
64.5 
8.7 


314.8 


52.h 


7703 


1): PE 


40.1 
26,2 
67.2 
37.5 


64.2 


52.9 
15.9 
79 22 


29,3 
60.5 
71.5 
15h. 





1,823.7 


705 «3 
823.1 
497.5 
178.2 
17.5 


129.5 


136.9 
11).0 
22.9 
5925 
3.5 


321.2 


53.7 


78.3 
1h.2 


40.€ 
26.7 
6&.2 
3902 


Wr7e me 


5he2 
16.3 
80.1 


29.8 
62.6 
7306 
158.5 





1,286.8 


803.1 
823.7 
496.9 
178.8 

17.8 


130.2 


139.5 
117.4 
22.1 
721 
8h 


325.0 


54.7 


19 oh 


14.6 


40.9 
27,2 
68.) 
0.2 


460.) 


55.06 
16.5 


81.1 


29.8 
651 
73.€ 
156.5 














1,408.6 


637.9 
591.9 
35565 
125.5 





1,436, 


655.0 
596.0 
356.2 
127.3 

12.9 


99.6 


121.8 
102.1 
19.7 
852 
$.4 


232.5 


336 


5€.0 
11.b 


26.7 
21.8 
47.1 
3309 














Payroll Indexes 


Table A-4: Production workers and indexes of production-worker 
employment and weekly payroll in manufacturing industries 











Production-worker employment Production-worker 
Index payroll index 
a ae 1947-49 aver— | {2047-49 avon 
age = 100) age s 100) 
Annual 
average: 
1939 ce ccccccccccccceccecs 8,192 66.2 2909 
TONG. vcccasecccdccueewe 8,811 Tle2 34.0 
LWDhLecccccccccceccceces 10,877 8769 4903 
Wha ccccececvecececeece 12,85) 1039 7202 
19, @ceeeeeeeeoseeeeeseed 15,014 121.4 9920 
19. @eeeeveoesseeeeeese 14,607 128,1 102.8 
liSecccccccccccscceses 12,86), + 10.0 87.8 
WN Gi sccceccsacccceceee 12,105 9709 81.2 
WhiTecccccccccceccccece 12,795 1036), 977 
WlBeccccccccccccccecce 12,715 102.8 105-1 
WNiGeccescecccacececece 11,597 93.8 9702 
lS Occceccccccccccccccs 12,317 9906 111.7 
SOHOCOHHOLOSSOOSOO? 13,155 106.4 129.8 
: LM 2eccccceccceccoccecce 13,1hh 106.3 136.6 
: pC ere eseeece ee 13,850 112.0 151.6 
a Monthly 
: 4 1953: March. ececoeece eee 14,005 113 ae 153.8 
‘ April... eeevreecece 13,939 322.7 152.0 
u Mayecccccccccece 13,890 112.3 151.9 
: JUNC cccccccccces 13,985 113.1 153.9 
‘ Ce eee +“ 13,875 112.2 151.1 
August.. eeeee eee 14,070 113.8 154.0 
September..cccce 14,061 113.7 153.h 
Octoberececececce 13,852 112.0 152.6 
Novembereececccces 13,53h 109.); 148.0 
Decembereecececes 13,319 107.7 147.2 
195k: Jamaryeceserece 13,002 105.1 140.8 
Februaryeeccsesce 12,906 104.3 140.5 
Marcheccccccccce 12,818 103.6 138.4 
Aprileccccccccce 12,592 101.8 135.0 

















Ship Building 


Table A-5: Employees in the ship building and repairing industry, 
by region 


(In thousands) 





195) 





Region 1/ 
March 





ALL REGIONS. cccccccccccccccccccccccccee 
PRIVATE YARDS. cocccccvecccccccccece 


WAVY VARDS. wccccccccccccccccesceces 








NORTH ATURNTIC. cccccescoccdcecscccocsee 


Private YArdSecccccccccsccccscsvscces 
Navy yards Bleecescccewvcccccccsees 


SOUTH RUURNT IC. 5i00d000000secccce00c000 


Private yardSececcccccccccccesseces 
Navy Vardssccccccccccccsesssescccses 


GULF : 
Private VOrdScccccccccccessccvsevece 
PACIFIC. 0 cccccccccercccccssssceccescecs 


Private VArdSeccccccccccsccccescese 
Navy VArdSecccccccccccccsessecsccece 


GREAT LAKES: 
Private Vardseccccccccccccsccvecsese 
INLAND: 


Private Vardsscccccccccscccccsceces 




















1/ The North Atlantic region includes all yards bordering on the Atlantic in the following States: 
Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont. 


The South Atlantic region includes all yards bordering on the Atlantic in the following States: Florida, 
Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. 


The Gulf region includes all yards bordering on the Gulf of Mexico in the following States: Alabama, 
Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Texas. 


The Pacific region includes all yards in California, Oregon, and Washington. 


The Great Lakes region includes all yards bordering on the Great Lakes in the following States: Illinoi. 
Michigan, Minnesota, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. 


The Inland region includes all other yards. 


2/ Data include Curtis Bay Coast Guard Yard. 





Table A-6: 


Federal civilian employment 


(In thousands) 


Federal Government 





Branch and agency 








| ee 


Executive 2/ 


Department of Defense. 
Post Office Department 
Other agencies 


Legislative 
Judicial 


District of Columbia 3/ 


Executive 2/ 
Department of Defense 
Post Office Department 
Other agencies 


2,326 




















2529925 


1,160.6 
507.5 
631.) 


22.5 

3-9 
27 1 
225.6 
91.6 

9-3 
12h.9 


20.6 
Oc? 








i/ Data refer to continental United States only. 


2/ Includes all executive agencies (except the Central Intelligence Agency), and Government corporations. 
Civilian employment in navy yards, arsenals, hospitals, and on force-account construction is also included. 


3/ Includes all Federal civilian employment in Washington Standard Metropolitan Area (District of Columbia 


and adjacent Maryland and Virginia counties). 





State Employment 


Table A-7: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, 
by industry division and State 
(In thousands) 





Contract construction 
1954 1953 
Apr. Mi Apr. 














31.1 
17.9 
19.4 
254.2 
27.1 
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985.1 
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2,933.6 
529.4 
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3,637.1 
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See footnotes at end of tabic. 





State Employment 


Table A-7: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, 
by industry division and State - Continued 
(In thousands) 





Transportation and Wholesale and 
sconnccncsdsiins public utilities retail trade 
1954 1954 1953, 1h 
Apr. Apr. 


52.7 
20.7 
30.3 
333.5 
45.5 


42.0 
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Mar. Apr. 
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330.1 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table A-7: 


by industry division and State - Continued 


Ps Ca ab aikc srt SERRE ete 











Service and 
miscellaneous 








5/ Construction and total revised; not strictly com- 
mt in Maryland and Virginia portions of the Washington, 





(In thousands) 





Finance, insurance, 
and real estate 


6/ Federal employme 


4/ Not available. 











2/ Government and total revised; not etrictly comparable with previously published 








* 


Vermont 
Virginia. 





District of Columbia 


Massachusetts.. 
New Jersey... 
New Mexico... 
New York...... 
North Carolina 
North Dakota.. 
Oklahoma...... 
Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode Island... 
South Carolina 
South Dakota.. 
Tennessee.. 


Mississippi 
Nebraska..... 
Nevada....... 


Illinois 
Michigan... 
Minnesota.. 


Deleware........ 


Arkansas. . 
California 
Colorado.. 
Commecticut...cccccsccsces 


* Finance and government do not conform with definitions used for national series as shown in Glossary. 17 Mining 


2/ Mining combined with service. 


C., metropolitan area included in data for District of Columbia. 





MOOG VIRIBIG «6 0i0icssc.ccccseees 
WOBRORDED . .55s0scc0cccc eres 


MITIIUIID 535 4500 6154 504505000008 


parable with previously published data. 


combined with construction. 
Dd. 


data. 








See 


BSR se sin Ua 


a 
Fi 





Area Employment 


Table A-8: Employees in nonagricultural establishments 


for selected areas, by industry division 
(In thousands) 


























Number of loyees Number of loyees 
sion sion 
Apr: 2 Apr. Apr, Mar Apr 
ALABAMA Sacramento 
Birmi Manufacturing........... 11.3 9.8 11.7 
Potal.ccccccccccecccccece 190.2 190.7 192.3 
Mining. .ccccrcccccscsoces 11.7 12.0 13.5 San Bernardino- 
Contract construction... 9.8 9.4 9.6 Riverside-Ontario 
Manufacturing......eseee 62.7 64.2 64.3 Manufacturing.......see. 26.1 26.7 25.0 
Trans. and pub. util.... 17.0 17.0 17.7 
TrAdC.ccccccccccccccccce 43.2 2.5 42.9 San Diego 
EAI 10.2 10.1 “3 <r 179.9 | 184.2 
GOrviCO. cccccccccesccese 19.0 18.9 18.8 Mining. .cccccccccecccece a 2 2 
GOVERTMONG 6 ci0ccccesiecee 16.7 16.7 15.9 Contract construction... 10.4 10.4 13.4 
Manufacturing........00. 47.7 48.2 48.1 
Mobile Trans. and pub. util.... 10.5 10.5 10.3 
Manufacturing....... wsee 15.8 16.1 15.7 THO icc necedececececs 40.2 40.1 40.7 
Wie Ce, cco cccccoews 6.0 5.9 5.9 
ARIZONA SOEUR cceccccececcsces 24.2 24.1 24.2 
Phoenix Government #...ccceeeeee 40.4 40.5 41.4 
TOCEL. coccccccsccecccccs 98.6 99.0 97.5 
Mining..cccccccccccseces 2 22 2 San Francisco-Oakland 
Contract construction... 9.6 9.5 9.4 MUU iecacecudcceusdave xa 853.8 852.1 884.7 
Manufacturing........e.. 15.5 15.6 16.1 MiNi cdéiocccécodecces pe 3.9 1.4 
Trans. and pub. util.... 9.0 9.0 9.1 Contract construction... 50.4 50.4 56.6 
WUE sie ev ncieccdneeaces 28.0 27-9 28.5 Manufacturing......ese0. 177-5 177.6 184.2 
Pinance....eeeeeee antitaen 5.1 5.0 4.7 || Trans. and pub. util.... 97.2 97.6 103.6 
Service eeeerece eeoreeecce 12.9 13.5 12.4 TAGS. ccccccccceccceeces 197.6 196.2 200.7 
Government.....«. eccccece 18.3 18.3 17.2 PAMOnc@. ccccccccceccecce 55.2 54.7 55.3 
Service. ccccccccccccccece 108.0 107.4 107.7 
Tucson Govaerts. ccc ccdcccecs 166.6 166.9 175.2 
MOORES abs cela vis eodewceses 41.4 41.4 4k .g 
Mining..... PEC COCOCC ECE BY, ey 1.6 || San Jose 
Contract construction... 3.9 3-9 4.8 Manufacturing.......... P 23.8 24.3 21.3 
Manufacturing....eeseee r key 45 6.9 
Trans. and pub. util.... 4.9 4.9 5.3 || Stockton 
TIGR. ceccccccedéevceces 10.2 10.0 10.3 Manufacturing. ...ssccces 10.8 10.1 12.8 
PInOnc®. ccccccccccecccee ae3 1.3 1.3 
BOUVaCOvacccccescoueecue 7.0 7-2 7.0 
Government..cccccccccecce 8.0 7.9 Tet OLORADO 
a 
ARKANSAS bis caniinnvawies 1.6 1.7 1.4 
Little Rock- Contract construction... 17.3 15.9 18.2 
N. Little Rock Manufacturing....-.seee- 42.5 42.5 4h.9 
_oreceyannetps 68.3 68.7 69.2 Trans. and pub. util.... 25.4 25.6 27.6 
Contract construction... 4.7 Cay 4.3 Ge cdtcccccdcccecaces 63.2 61.7 64.0 
Manufacturing......sesees 13.2 13.1 13.2 WOR dc cancscececsss 12.7 12.6 12.0 
Trans. and pub. util.... Te4 7.9 8.4 GREUEOD Rs coccaceueeceses 30.2 30.0 30.4 
Trade...... siiitedlesveas 17.6 17.5 17.8 
FEMNCO sc eccceces ecicnees 4.1 4.1 4.0 |ICONNECTICUT 
Service 1/...... susie ae 9.5 9.6 9.7 Bri rt 
Government......seeeee. ol us 11.9 ae re (2/)} 117.8 | 124.7 
Contract construction 1/ (2/) 4.5 5.1 
CALIFORNIA Manufacturing........... (2/) 69.4 75.8 
Freeno Trans. and pub. util.... (2/) 5.6 5.4 
Manufacturing......... « 11.6 11.6 11.8 Trade........ eveveeweess (2/) 19.0 19.1 
L Finance..... adeacecdade ih << a 
os Angeles Service. .ccccccccccccces a . ° 
WOU eecovcccceccvevecs FARMS T 1,000.8 | 12s GURs o cc cccveesss ‘ (2/) 7.2 6.9 
MENEUB So sain ccecencencsee 14.9 Sek 15.4 
Contract construction... 105.7 107.5 116.4 Hartford 
Manufacturing.. eeeece eeee 629.4 634.5 646.4 TOC es ceeesccceoce eeeeere (2/) 198.3 193.4 
Trans. and pub. util.... 122.6 122.6 116.7 Contract construction 1/ (2/) 79 6.6 
MRQOO s <erciaicvie'e oelulcetwe ais 406.4 404.7 402.6 Manufacturing........... (2/) 79.1 77.2 
PS vv vnkensconcnene 82.6 82.4 80.3 Trans. and pub. util.... (2/) 7-6 7-5 
SErVic€..eseeseeeseceees | 250.7 2h9.7 QRG.T |] Prede..ccccccccccccccess (2/) 40.1 40.2 
GOVETTEENEG . <60s06ecee seis 206.1 205.3 200.0 PINGNCO. occ ccccccccccce . (2/) 26.7 25.5 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table A-8: Employees in nonagricultural establishments 


for selected areas, by industry division - Continued 
(In thousands) 





























indus Number of 1 8 indus Number of employees 
— veal 1954 1253 ~~ sad 1954 1253. 
Apr. Mar. | __ Apr. Apr._| Mar, | Apr. 
CONNECTICUT - Continued Jacksonville - Continued 
Hartford - Continued Manufacturing.....essees 18.3 18.3 18.2 
DGusesesssesecess (2/) 19.8 20.2 Trans. and pub. util.... 14.5 14.5 15.3 
Government..ccccccceccece (2/) ply Oe | 16.2 ND, 00 6010060'86'0400608% 35.9 35.5 34.2 
SI ik. ninnsexeeneees 7.9 7.9 6.5 
New Britain Service 1/..c.cccccccece 13.3 13.4 13.0 
RASS esse (2/) 41.9 42.8 Government. ...csccoscees 15.6 15.7 15.8 
Contract construction 1/ (2/) 1.0 1.0 
Manufacturing.......e... (2/) 28.0 29.0 
Trans. and pub. util.... (2/) 2.0 1.9 || Miami 
Re seeeeuce (2/) 5.3 5.4 Total.....c- wei cbierenere 208.6 211.0 197.3 
PRRIROD 6s 4h nicsesusesoece (2/) wt a Contract construction... 17.1 16.5 16.2 
SErvice.cccccccsscccecs (2/) 2.7 2.6 || Manufacturing..........- 24.6 24.8 23.1 
Government....secccccees (2/) 2.2 2.2 Trans. and pub. util.... 27.2 27.6 26.0 
MN snk 0500s 0KH O00 006 68.6 69.3 63.8 
New Haven Finance. ..cccccccecccces 11.2 11.3 10.7 
DMs sSeeccccccccowsens (2/) 117.3 119.3 Service L/.ccccccccccece 41.1 42.7 39.4 
Contract construction 1/ (2/) 5.1 5.1 Government.....cccccccee 19.0 19.0 18.3 
Manufacturing...cecseces (2/) 47.0 49.8 
Trans. and pub. util.... (2/) 11.5 11.5 4 
TAGE. cccccccccccsececece (2/) 22.1 22.2 Tampa-St. Petersburg 4 
FANANC€.secececencececes (2/) 5.6 5.6 |] Total..cccccccccccccccce| 126.5 127.7 121.6 q 
BENURCO cieescnecisssdss (2/) 17.4 17.4 Contract construction... 11.6 11.5 3.2 a 
Government...cceccccccecs (2/) 8.5 7.9 Manufacturing....c..ccece 23.5 23.7 23.5 a 
Trans. and pub. util.... 10.5 10.5 10.4 q 
Stamford asi eecveracesses 42.9 43.5 41.2 
Total. coccccccccccscccce (2/) 48.1 50.0 PAVMNCE. cccccccccccccces 6.2 6.2 5.5 ‘3 
Contract construction 1/ (2/) 2.9 32 |} Service 1/..cccccocccces 17.2 17.7 16.1 a 
Manufacturing.....csccee 2/) 21.8 23.1 Government. ..ccccrcccees 14.7 14.7 13.9 a 
Trans. and pub. util.... (2/) 2.7 2.7 4 
DAE: a cise sone sisieais (2/) 9.0 9.1 y 
PIB son 0000006000400 (2/) 1.5 1.5 |IGEORGIA e 
SErvVice..ccccccccccccecs (2/) 6.9 7.2 || Atlanta 
Government. .ccccccccccce (2/) 3.3 3.3 Total. cccccccccccccccccs 297.6 296.2 295.8 q 
Contract construction... 15.7 14.9 14.4 & 
Waterbury Manufacturing....ssseees 78.6 78.7 78.0 & 
FOCAL oo coccccccccccomecs (2/) 68.0 72.5 || Trans. and pub. util.... 31.1 31.1 31.6 | 
Contract construction 1/ (2/) 1.7 BF DF Dice cccvercconcsenes 79.3 78.3 80.0 pe 
Manufacturing.......see- (2/) 4h 2 48.4 eT ree 21.3 21.3 20.7 4 
Trans. and pub. util.... (2/) 2.7 2.7 |] Service 1/..cccccccccece 37.9 37-7 36.8 4 
Ran dccsecsukasebeecs (2/) 9.2 9.4 Government. ..scececccoce 33-7 34.2 34.3 ‘ 
FAMANCE. .ecccccesccccces (2/) 1.3 1.3 # 
SOTVICO. cccccccccccccces (2/) 4.3 43 a 
Government....sseceseces (2/) 4.7 4.6 || Savannah & 
Oe s 660 000% cecbeccceecs 4g.4 49.2 50.7 * 
DELAWARE Contract construction... 3.4 3.3 4.5 a 
Wilmington Manufacturing....e.sseeee 14.0 14.2 14.5 x kK 
Manufacturing......sese6 53.2 53.4 57.6 Trans. and pub. util.... 6.5 6.5 6.5 s 
ivcnttceciascnceses 38.7 12.5 12.3 } 
DISTRICT OFr COLUMBIA PRON sé 6 6.660660 0060 000% 1.5 1.4 1.5 
Washington Service 1/..cccccccccece 5.5 5.5 5.5 . 
Total e@eeeseeereereeseres 600.6 595.7 630.1 Govermment. .cccccscccece 5.8 5.8 5.9 
Contract construction... 32.6 29.7 35.8 
Manufacturing. ...e.sese: 25.6 26.4 26.8 
Trans. and pub. util.... 41.7 41.7 43.4 || IDAHO 
Trade. ccccccoccccccccccs 122.3 120.4 128.9 Boise 
PAInance. cccccccccceccces 31.5 31.5 30.9 TOCAL. cccccccccccccccses 19.1 18.8 20.4 
Service® U/..ccrcccccccccs 82.2 81.1 82.5 Contract construction... 1.4 1.4 2.0 
Government BJ ccosesvess 264.7 264.9 281.8 Manufacturing. ..ccccccce 1.7 1.7 1.8 ] 
Trans. and pub. util.... 2.3 2.3 2.6 : 
FLORIDA WERARs Waiees cisess tee sce 5.6 5.4 6.1 
Jacksonville FAMANce. weccccccccccecses 1.2 1.2 1.2 
vtihibesssbnaneenes 115.3 114.9 111.2 ins stssecnsnevees 2.9 2.9 2.9 
Contract construction... 9.8 9.8 8.3 Government....csecoscces 4.0 3.9 3.8 


























See footnotes at end of table. | 
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Table A-8: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, 
for selected areas, by industry division - Continued 























See footnotes at end of table. 
































(In thousands) 
Area and industry iosT Area and industry Humber of empl 
division : division Bt 
Apr’ Avr. Mer. 
ILLINOIS Wichita - Continued 
Chicago Trans. and pub. util.... 7.5 7.5 7.6 
cb biKeennines aieks (2/) 4hk.3 | 2,546.2 Se iaukskenwiavcinncs 23.5 23.2 24.1 
Mining...... areca eoreerets (2/) 3.7 3.8 WME uve ccacisendaaus 3 4.3 43 4.0 
Contract construction... (2/) 86.6 96.1 Service POPPER EE OTC 11.0 10.9 11.0 
Manufacturing.........6. (2/) 990.3 | 1,066.0 Government. occccccececes 9.2 9.2 8.8 
Trans. and pub. util.... (2/) 207.9 218.0 
TLOdl. cccccccccecccccces (2/) 503.2 513.0 
FINANCE. -cccccccccccccecr (2/) 140.2 138.4 
SONUE COs acc cvceowneceee ‘ (2/) 288.3 290.3 |{LOUISIANA 
Government....sseseesees (2/) 224.2 220.4 || Baton Rouge 
Manufacturing.......eee. 18.6 18.6 19.2 
INDIANA I ichsernensasinsas 11.9 11.6 us 
Evansville FInance.ccccocccccccccce 2.1 2.0 1.9 
Total...... ecccce eccccee 66.9 68.7 81.9 
Manufacturing. ...ececees 32.2 34.2 47.3 
Nonmanufacturing...... ee 34.7 34.5 34.6 |} New Orleans 
DOCResecdaexvccsnce awaee (2/) (2/) 262.0 
Fort Wayne BARING. oc ccccce ern (2/) (2/) 3.7 
eee 81.8 Contract construction... (2/) (2/) 16.9 
Menufacturing........0.. 41.7 Manufacturing. .......... (2/) (2/) 54.3 
Nonmanufacturing........ 40.1 Trans. and pub. util.... (2/) (2/) 42.2 
WUGOE ae caducacescecasaane (2/) (2/) 65.2 
Indianapolis FAMGNCO. op cccccccccosces (2/) (2/) 11.3 
MOU Paes oe c.. cc wie civeieisys 282.2 ee CCE PECOCOCEEC TES (2/) (2/) 34.8 
Contract construction... 10.7 Government..... recree rey (2/) (2/) 33.8 
Trade..... ec ccocccccccce 64.7 
FANENCEs ce ccccccesccecece 14.8 
All others......... eoece 192.0 
MAINE 
South Bend Lewiston 
POUGT <é.0s <6: eakecve 96.8 MOUSE 6 oes ecse ccedtsccass 74 Fa 27.4 28.7 
Manufacturing.....see. eee 57.1 Contract construction... 1.1 1.1 1.0 
BLAME. .cccccccoccccceces 15.7 Manufacturing........ eee 14.6 15.2 16.2 
Other nonmanufacturing.. 24.0 Trans. and pub. util.... 1.1 1.1 1.2 
Trade. .ccccccces cqunnwe 5.0 4.9 5.2 
IOWA WaNGOd dec csceacaceaees «t -6 6 
Des Moines 3/ Service 1/...ccccccccees 3.6 3-5 3.5 
MOUR occ cv oisiecicewoence es 89.7 88.8 91.5 Government. .....0.-secee 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Contract construction... 4.0 3.7 4.0 
Manufacturing..... elnware 21.7 21.6 22.9 
Trans. and pub. util.... 7.6 t5 Tee Portland 
NEOUA: eee wesw cis Heiccwees 24.2 2k.1 25.1 WOUGEeececeawnes wencwuse 51.0 50.2 50.3 
Finance...... einswenees 9.6 9.6 9.3 Contract construction... 3-5 3.1 2.8 
PEGE Bi os ccnnessccces 11.6 13.3 15.7 Manufacturing........0-. 12.9 12.9 12.9 
Government.ccccrcccccece 11.2 11.1 10.7 Trans. and pub. util.... 6.2 6.2 6.2 
Trade. ..cce esqeeeee eecee 13.9 13.7 14.2 
KANSAS VEGMICR so co ccccnccccesces ge) 3.1 3.0 
Topeka Service 1/..cccccceceees 8.0 7.9 7.8 
ct, eee Secenabeneens ‘ 43.6 43.2 44.8 Government... ..+-se+eee- 3.4 3.3 3.4 
MR c vo wccccvtccccews “on am PY 
Contract construction... 2.3 2.0 2.9 
Manufacturing.......e0-. 6.1 6.1 6.1 
Trans. and pub. util.... 7.6 Te5 7.8 ||MARYLAND 
NEGOEs sasloivesisic ceneceeeie 8.8 8.8 9.3 Baltimore 
WOTENCOs: 6 6:00-6 esisibicceine ss 2.3 2.3 2.1 . Re Sececwense 550.0 550.6 
BOUNECOs vic ascwces vaceatie 5.0 pre! 5.0 Mining. ..ccccceccesceces 8 8 
COVOEDEENG S66 cckscccees 11.5 11.5 11.7 Contract construction... 37.0 36.9 
Manufacturing. .......... 189.1 190.7 
Wichita Trans. and pub. util.... 58.4 58.0 
MUNN ss bec sacaeuaedeaes 114.2 119.8 Trade. .cccccccccce eedeee 111.7 111.9 
WORIEE TNs i4/o:c'oiareie’siaracralaarcts 1.4 1.3 Finance...... ereceereeee 28.2 28.0 
Contract construction... 5.7 6.3 Service....ece Sgacuevate 59.1 58.4 
Manufacturing........+.- 52.3 56.9 Government.......- 65.7 65.9 
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Table A-8: Employees in nonagricultural establishments 


for selected areos, by industry division - Continued 
(In thousands) 











Area and industry tumber, 28 emplc \| Area and industry Number of employees 
division 1% division 1954 1953 
Apr. Mar. | __ Apr. 











MASSACHUSETTS Saginaw 
Boston Menufacturing.......eee. 
Contract construction... e 
Manufacturing....e..cee0e s MINNESOTA 
Trans. and pub. util.... ° Duluth 
Trade. ccccoccccccecccces 
DANE: 6 ss5bsccsesnene ; 64.6 2 Contract construction... 
Service L/..cccccccccece x B Manufacturing 
Govermment..crcccccccees Trans. and pub. util.... 
TAGE. ccccccccccccececes 
Fall River Finance. .cccosecoee eocee 
BOCAL. cccsccccccsccccocs OREVEe Bf vc scccescveses 
Manufacturing....... eres i‘ Government. .ccccccccsece 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
THORS. ccccesccccsccceccs ° e 
Government..ccccccccccce Minneapolis 
Other nonmanufacturing.. é TOLL. cocccccccccccccces 
Contract construction... 
New Bedford Manufacturing. ....0..0e- 
Total. .ccccceccovcccccce Trans. and pub. util.... 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing.....cccsces 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
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Finance... oes 
Service 1/...0...0. coees 
Government.....sceees pad 
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Government...cccccccccee 
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St. Paul 

Total. ..ccccce 
Springfield-Holyocke Contract construction... 
Total. .ccoccccccccccvece Manufacturing.......sece 
Contract construction... Trans. and pub. util.... 
Manufacturing....e.. Trade. .ccrccccccee eoccce 
Trans. and pub. util.... FAnAnce..erccececcsccces 
aE ee GORVERE AJ acess cesceeses 
PIn@nce. cccccceccccccccs Government. .ccccccccccecs 
Service 1/....sccccceees 
Government... 
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Worcester Jackson 
OUR cccccndcccccscscscs Manufacturing.....cccecs 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing. ...ccceees 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
TrAdC.cccccecccccccccccs 
Finance...... 
Service U/..cccccsvccens 
Govermment.ccccccccccces 
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Kansas City 
TOEBL 6 00:0 ceevceceresvose 
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Contract construction... 

Manufacturing..... ecccece 

Trans. and pub. util.... 

MICHIGAN Trade. .ccccece 

Detroit PAIMANCE. ccccccvcocces mate 
Manufacturing....... ecoe ° Service......e4. 

Government...ccccrcsece . 
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WAVE MW IW I 


Flint 
Manufacturing......cce.ee ° . 7 St. Louis 
Manufacturing...c.c.cccee 


x 
id 
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Grand Rapids 
Manufacturing....ccccses 

MONTANA 

Lansing Great Falls 
Manufacturing coe . Manufacturing. ....se..0- 

Trans. and pub. util.... 
Muskegon TAGE. cccccccccccs ecccce : 
Manufacturing. ....s+sees . Service Bf ....cevecccoes 


























See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table A-8: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, 
for selected areas, by industry division - Continued 
(In thousands) 





Area and industry 
division 











Area and industry 
division 














NEBRASKA 

Omaha 
Lo I eer err e eT Te eee 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing...cccrerses 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
Prad@.ccoccceceecececeses 
FINANCE. ccccccccecccecee 
Service 1/..cccccccccces 
Government..cccccccccces 


NEVADA 

Reno 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing 1/....... ‘ 


Trans. and pub. util.... 
TYAdE. ceccccccccccocccce 
Finance. .cccccocccccscce 
GOPVECEs oc kcccecedcccecoce 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester 
TUGMe 64 ccescvecsccececs 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing..ccccccece 


Trans. and pub. util.... 
TYAdE. cocccceccccccccoce 
FInAnce. .ccccccccccscccce 
Service. .ccccccccccccocs 
Government. .cccccccccecce 


NEW JERSEY 


Newark-Jersey City 5/ 
Manufacturing.....sscece 


Paterson 5/ 
Manufacturing. ..ccccccos 


Perth Amboy 5/ 
Manufacturing. .coecsceee 


Trenton 
Manufacturing. .cccccccce 


NEW MEXICO 

Albuquerque 
MOUNTS C. deesGueereeuees 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing...ccrcocee 


Trans. and pub. util.... 
WRN 56.6.0 4es Hebee Ceweee 
FPIMANCOs dec csvcccecesece 
BOEVRCe D/ cccoscecceses F 
GOVETMMETE. ccccceceseoee 


NEW YORK 
Albeny-Schenectady-Troy 


BOUG ccccaccceaceses seus 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing...cccccoe. 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
EGU sess ueawe cake couse 


GOVOPTMBTIE . <6 6ocdcctoese 


Other nonmanufacturing.. 
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Binghamton 
WEdieadéedkeeceasceoee 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing. ..cccccece 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
Webvecededdedcecceaues 
Other nonmanufacturing.. 





Buffalo 
Wettlli¢adiévsdaddeasaeace 
Contract construction... 

| Manufacturing.....sseee. 

Trans. and pub. util.... 

Peebcdtacceaeadedéeseses 

Finance. .cccccccccccccece 
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SONviCe Bf cocccscccecce 
Government...ceccccccccee 


Elmira 
WER 666 sede Geeedsoesee 
Manufacturing.....«. eeee 


PEERS ccc cecvecceccecece 
Other nonmanufacturing.. 


Nassau and Suffolk 
Counties 5/ 
Manufacturing....cce.eee 





New York-Northeastern 
New Jersey 
Manufacturing. ..cccscees 





New York City 5/ 
Fotalccccecccccccccceces 


Mining. .coccsccccccceses 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing. ..ccccssses 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
TrAdC. ccccccccccccccccecs 
FAnAnce. ccoccccccccccccecs 
Servic. cccccccccccccoce 
Government..cccocssssece 


Rochester 

To eeeeeeeeeeereeeeeeee 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing... .ccccses 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
PROGR. cocccecceceecoecece 
FPINAnc€.cccccccccceccece 
Other nonmanufacturing.. 


Syracuse 
FOCAleccccccocee eeeeeve ee 


Contract construction... 
Manufacturing...e-cecese 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
Prade ecocccccccecececcce 
Other nonmanufacturing.. 


Utica-Rome 

, OO) eer et 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing. .ee-sseses 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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Area Employment 


Table A-8: Employees in nonagricultural establishments 
for selected areas, by industry division - Continued 




































(In thousands) 
Area and industry Rusber_of 1 Area and industry Number of empl 
‘vision 1 1954 1953 
von Apr. Mar. a Apr. Mar. Apr. 
NEW YORK - Continued OREGON 
Utica-Rame - Continued Portland 
Trans. and pub. util.coe 6.1 6.0 URLs 0:&'0:6:0's 0810064064060 236.3 232.1 2h1.0 
TYAdC. cocccccccccccccecs 15.1 14.8 Contract construction... 11. pa 11.7 
PAinancEscccccccccceccccce 3.0 3.0 Manufacturing. .ccccceses 57.8 56.7 60.5 
Service 1/..cccccccccces Teh Th Trans. and pub. util.... 28.9 28.7 30.4 
Government.cccccccccccce 16.8 16.8 TAGE. coccccccccccccccce 60.9 58.5 62.3 
PRMRNOS so 6.0400666 0000008 12.3 12.3 32.2 
Westchester County 5/ Service 1/..cccccccceces 32-7 32.7 32.5 
Manufacturing. .cccccccoee 46.5 46.5 Government... ceccsccsoce 31.9 31.9 31.4 
NORTH CAROLINA PENNSYLVANIA 
Charlotte Allentown-Bethlehem- 
TOCA occoccececccecceces 83.2 82.9 82.7 Easton 
Contract construction... 5.9 5.7 5.3 Manufacturing. .csc-ccece 95.5 95.7 104.9 
Manufacturing. .ccccceerce 21.5 21.6 21.2 
Trans. and pub. util.... 9.7 9.6 9.7 |] Erie 
PrAGS. coccccoceccccccces 24.7 oh & 24.6 Manufacturing. ..ccccccee 41.6 42.0 48.4 
FPAMANCCE. coccccccccccccce 5.2 5.3 54 
Service 1/.ccocccseseoce 10.0 10.0 10.2 || Harrisburg 
Govermment..cccccsccceces 6.2 6.3 6.3 Manufacturing. cccoccccce 32.2 32.7 36.4 
Greensboro-High Point Lancaster 
Manufacturing. cccccesece 39.6 39.9 Manufacturing. .ccccccecs 42.7 43.4 43.7 
Philadelphia 
NORTH DAKOTA Manufacturing. .ccccccece 562.3 571.9 615.8 
Fargo 
Manufacturing..ccccccces 2.1 2.0 Pittsburgh 
Trans. and pub. Ueilceos 2.2 2.2 Mining. cccoccccccccccccce 23.2 25.1 29.9 
Trad€.ccccccccccccccceccs Tob Toh Manufacturinge.cccccccece 335.6 340.8 375-3 
Finance. ccccccccccccsocce 1.3 1.3 Trans. and pub. util.... 67.1 67.4 72.3 
ServicOecccccccccccccecce 2.8 2.7 PAMAnCO. cocccccecececece 28.0 27.6 27.8 
Government..coccccsescees|- (2/) (2 ) 
Reading 
OHIO Manufacturing. .ccccsccce 48.6 49.3 53.7 
Cincinnati 
Manufacturing...ccccceece 161.0 162.6 Scranton 
Manufacturing. cccccccece 30.5 30.8 31.6 
Cleveland 
Manufacturing. eeeresecce 309.6 316.3 Wilkes-Barre—Hazleton 
Manufacturing. .ccocccccee 35-7 36.7 37.0 
OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City York 
Total. cccccccccccccocces 133.2 133.1 137.8 Manufacturing. .cc-ccccece 45.9 46.3 47.1 
Mining. ccocccccccccsccecs 6.6 6.6 6.7 
Contract construction... 8.6 8.5 8.8 ||RHODE ISLAND 
Manufacturing. ..cccccoee 15.9 15.9 16.1 |} Providence 3/ 
Trans. and pub. util.... 10.7 10.7 11.2 MOURN ccc ccicccvciciccscoee 2TT.4 278.6 298.8 
TrAdC .ccccccccccccccccces 35.2 35.3 36.8 Contract construction... 13.0 12.0 13.1 
Finance. cecccccccccccces 7.8 7.8 7.6 Manufacturing. cccercccce 132.4 136.0 154.4 
Servic€ccccccccccccccece 16.7 16.7 16.7 Trans. and pub. util.... 14.2 14.3 14.6 
Government.ccccccccscces 31.8 31.8 34.0 TrAdC. cccccccccccccccccs 50.9 50.0 50.4 
PRRNEG 6 é00 606000 6T0000% 11.2 11.3 11.0 
Tulsa Service l/..ccccccccsccce|, 26.0 25.8 26.4 
Total. ccocccccccccccccce 213.3 113.7 Government. .coccscccsece 29.7 29.2 28.9 
Miningeccccccccccceccece p i Te B 11.3 
Contract construction... 9.3 9.0 SOUTH CAROLINA 
Manufacturing. .ecesccecs 29.8 30.2 Charleston 
Trans. and pub. én 12.3 12.2 | ee 50.7 50.6 51.7 
TRADE. cccccccccccccccccs 27.0 26.9 Contract construction... 3.6 3.6 3.5 
PIinOnce.cccccecccecccccce 5.1 5.0 Manufecturing..cccccccce 9.1 9.3 9.8 
Services cceocccccccccccce 13.4 13.6 Trans. and pub. util.... 45 4.7 4.5 
Government.ccccccccccces 5.6 5.6 DNs 66s 06 4666060649%0% 11.8 11.6 11.8 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Area Employment 


Table A-8: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, 
for selected areas, by industry division - Continued 




















(In thousands) 
Area and industry Number of 1 6 Area and muster Tia 1 2 
division Apr. Mar. Apr. division Apr. Mar Apr 
SOUTH CAROLINA - Continued UTAH 
Charleston - Continued Salt Lake City 
CEN 1.6 1.5 1.4 nds ceasanscnenences 102.4 101.3 105.2 
Service Li eccccccccccces 4.8 4.5 4k Mining. .ccccccccccccccce 5.5 6.4 6.5 
Government..cccccccceces 15.5 15.5 16.5 Contract construction... 5.2 5.0 6.5 
Manufacturing....esessee 15.7 15.6 16.2 
Greenville Trans. and pub. util.... 12.2 12.1 12.3 
“VManufacturing.......seee 28.4 28.4 30.4 TUG decccceccscccesacs 30.1 29.1 30.7 
FIMO sc ccccccesecesecces 6.3 6.2 5.8 
Servic€cccccccccccccccce 12.7 12.5 12.7 
SOUTH DAKOTA Government.ccccccccccece 14.7 14.4 14.5 
Sioux Falls 3/ 
Manufacturing...ccccecce 5.2 5.2 5.1 VERMONT 
Trans. and pub. util.... 2.0 2.0 2.0 |] Burlington 
Trade ccccccccccccccescos Tel 6.9 Te5 TOC cccccctsesceccceses 16.9 16.5 17.2 
Financ€cccccccsecccccccce 1.2 1.2 1.2 Manufacturing. .cccccccee 5.5 5.4 6.3 
Service Of cvcccceceevecs 4.7 4.6 4.8 Trans. and pub. UbEhecac Le 1.2 1.2 
Pe 6664660 ceddeeéeeee 4.6 4h 4k 
SErvice.cccccccccccccces 2.6 2.5 2.2 
TENNESSEE Other nonmanufacturing.. 3.0 3.0 3.2 
Chattanooga 
Totaleccccccccccccccccecs 88.2 88.3 92.6 Springfield 
Miningeccccccccccccoccce ms Pi * pei | Witiitacadcueeedeacedacas 12.9 12.8 12.9 
Contract construction... 3.2 3-1 4k Manufacturing. ...ccccece 8.5 8.6 8.9 
Manufacturing. .ccccccese 42,1 42.4 45.2 Trans. and pub. util.... 6 6 6 
Trans. and pub. util.cese S.2 5.2 5.3 WERecdenedtacetudceedus 1.5 1.5 1.4 
TAGE cccccccccccecocece 17.2 17.2 py Service. -coccoccccccccce of ef 7 
FANAnc€. cccccccccccccecs 3.8 3.8 3.6 Other nonmanufacturing.. 1.5 1.4 eS 
S€Ervic€secccccccccccoccecs 8.9 8.8 9.0 
Government Reccccccccece 7.8 7.8 ToT VIRGINIA 
Norfolk-Portsmouth 
Manufacturing....seceses 15.1 15.4 16.5 
Knoxville 
WOCGla< cadvccasecenceees 116.5 116.1 114.2 || Richmond 
Mining. cccccccccccccccce 2.0 1.9 2el TOCAlL. cocccccccccececcee 144.3 143.7 147.6 
Contract construction... 14.4 14.4 10.1 Mining. cccocccccccccsces 4 4 e3 
Manufacturing...cccccess 43.3 43.5 45.1 Contract construction... 9.2 8.8 10.5 
Trans. and pub. util.... kee 7.3 7.6 Manufacturing.....cseees 35.2 35.9 37.5 
Trade. coccccccccccceccce 22.6 21.8 21.7 Trans. and pub. util.... 14.9 15.0 15.3 
PInanc€. coccccccccccccece 202 2.2 2.2 Trade. ccocccccccececccce 37.0 36.1 36.4 
SOrvic€eccccccccccccccee 11.3 11.2 11.1 FANANCE. cccccccccccccccs 11.6 11.5 11.1 
Government Brcccececcece 13.8 14.0 14.6 SOrvicOccccccccececesoce 16.4 16.4 16.8 
Government.ce.cccccecece 19.6 19.6 19.7 
his WASHINGTON 
TOCAL. cccccccccecccccoce 165.9 165.5 171.5 Seattle 
Mining. ccccccccecccceceoe e3 e3 e TPotalecccccccccccccoccce 277.8 27h.3 269.5 
Contract construction... 10.7 10.8 10.4 Contract construction... 12.1 11.7 12.5 
Manufacturing. .ccccceses 4o.4 42.3 45.1 Manufacturing. .ccccccece 79.4 78.5 69.2 
Trens. and pub. util.... 14.9 15.1 15.7 Trans. and pub. util.... 25.8 25.5 26.6 
WEGUCS ciceccssccceessnaes 49.7 49.4 50.3 Trade. ccccccccccccccocce 69.7 69.0 68.8 
BINANCUs 6c cccacecaacuecs Toe Te3 7.6 Finance Bf ccccccccccecce 15.9 15.7 15.7 
SErVice..ccccccccccccces 18.6 18.4 19.1 Service 1/......-. cocces 35.4 34.6 3542 
Government. ccccccccccece 22.2 22.1 23.1 Government BJ acccccccece 39.5 39.3 41.5 
Nashville Spokane 
MUUENas see hecsacusceee ee 120.3 119.9 124.0 TotAleccccccccccccscccce 66.1 64.4 69.3 
Contract construction 1/ 9.5 9.5 9.8 Contract construction... 4.0 3.4 4.2 
Manufacturing. ..scccccee 33.9 34.2 37.8 Manufacturing...cccccece 13.2 12.8 14.5 
Trans. and pub. util.... 12.1 12.1 a | Trans. and pub. util.... 8.1 8.0 8.7 
MA iccvccsecoceccesees 26.4 26.1 26.6 PEON. 0c coccccosceseccce by Ay 17.4 18.8 
MEMONCOs cc Gecweccece woes 7.0 7.0 6.7 Financ ..cccccese eevecee 3.3 3.2 3-2 
Service..scccccccccccces 17.1 16.9 17.0 Service l/..ccccccccccee 10.6 10.4 10.6 
GOVErTMONG. 6<ccceocceees 14.4 14.3 14.2 GOVOTIMIENE< 6. ccicccccsece 9.2 9.2 9.3 





See footnotes at end of table. 


























Area Employment 


Table A-8: Employees in nonagricultural establishments 


for selected areas, by industry division - Continued 
(In thousands) 





Area and industry 
division 


Number of 
1 


8 
1953 





Apr. 


Mar. 


‘Apr. 


Area and industry 
division 





WASHINGTON - Continued 

Tacoma 

|, Se are eee 
‘Contract construction... 
Manufacturing. ccccscece 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
TVAAR c cccccccocceccceces 
PInNANnCC es cccccccccceccccs 
Service Leccccccccccces 
Government.ceccccccccccce 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Charleston 
Tota @eeeeereeeeeeeeeaeee 
MininGecccccccccccccccecs 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing. cccccccece 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
TrOAB ccoccccocecccccccecs 
Pinanc@.scc-cocccccccccce 
SOrvicOs ccceccocccccccece 
Government *..ccccoccece 


Wheeling-Steubenville 
Tot: 
Mining. ccoccecccccccccce 
Contrect construction... 
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Wheeling- 

Steubenville - Continued 
Manufacturing.....sseee- 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
PrOGS. cccccecceeocoetecse 
PINOncE. wccocccccccccccce 
SOrviclecccccccvececececce 
Government. cccccccccccce 


WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee 
Manufacturing...ccccccre 


Racine 
Manufacturing...ccccccee 


WYOMING 

Casper 
Mining. cccccccccccccece 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing. eccccccccs 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
TrOAAR  cocccecocceccocece 
PIDONCE sc 000 ccccerecceoe 
BOPVACC ss oc0s60cccesseeve 











Does not conform with definition used for national series as shown in Glossary. 


/ Includes mining. 


* 

2 

2/ Not available. 
Revised series; not strictly comparable with previously published data. 
Includes mining and finance. 


2, Subarea of New York-Northeastern New Jersey. 
6/ Includes mining and government. 
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1939.. 

1KT. cecccccccesecere 
19KB. wecceccveccccces 
WG. cccccevecccecere 
1950. ceccccccercveces 
195 li vececccccccscece 
1952. ccc cvecesevcces 
1953 cccccccccccccece 
lS lreccccccccscecccce 
1939. crcccvcccccceces 
Cee 
TORO. cecisececcssccces 
1QN9. cccccccccccccece 
1950. cccccvecvcccccce 
lle cccccccccccvccce 
We. cccccccccscccccs 
LZ cccccccccccccccs 
Tv sseoseews 

1939. cccccccscccceces 
TOM cicedvcectucacewes 
1948... 

TORO. ccccwsceveceeeus 
IDO ccccccvccovecssee 
IQ5L. . cccccoscceccece 
1Q52. ccccccccececcece 
1 

Iie céncevecevesceee 
TONG as cccccucdacesae 
NONGuclnsieedeececeeee 
1950. ccccvcscesocoene 
Wh vcccctccdvccecece 
EGGS. cctcccceccecesce 
1953 .ccccvece eeereece 
1954 

WONT ve ccicisivecasecastes 
LONG cicocsceeemenees 
IGADS csrecsnaee wouees 
Ds ceverosksencceos 
Ne cccctocnceesucce 
I evcéesicecucenueees 
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194i 

NGA ccicconecuuwones 
MON os wncicancecuc encase 
TON: co viciarcc etiallocealas 
NON: aiccteisaaaiesiawate 
Easy éaciedocvecaes 
Di hewcvecssteaccuces 
UPD. vibccicncecwencect 
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| Labor Turnover | 


Table B-2: Monthly labor turnover rates in selected groups 


and industries 


(Per 100 employees) 





Separation 





Total 


Discharge Misc.,incl,. 
Industry group and industry military | accession 





Apr. | Mar. Apr,| Mar.} Apr.| Mar. 
195 | 1954 1954} 1954] 1954] 1954 





| EE EN ARNE i: 0.2 | 0.2 0.2 [24 | 2.0 - 


Durable NS 6k cbssda6 sb 000s ONse dha eRe e2 o2 2 2.3 22° 
Nondurable MD) .s65480%505004R0545008 e2 2.6 2.6 








ORDNANCE AND ACCESSORIES.....secceesecs 1.2 | 2.1 
FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS.......sseeeee 2 ee 4eO | 34 


Meat PFOMUCRSccccccccccccccccccccccece 307 3-8 
Grain-mill PPOdUCES. cccccccccccccccccs 3k 1.7 
Bakery PFOMUCESc ccccccccccccvcccccccce 2.8 
Beverages: 
Malt lLiquorsecoccccccccccccccccccccce hel 


1.3 
1h 
lek 


rm 
ee 
win 


TOBACCO MANUFACTURES. sccvccccvsvconvecs 


Cigarettes. ccccccccwcrcccccccccccccces 


, 
e 


Cigars.cecccccece eeeeeccscsesoe 


Tobacco and snuffeccccccccccccccccccce 


TEXTILE-MILL Pn 60s660s06%0sseGa0% 
Yarn and thread millSeccccccccccccsecce 
Broad-woven fabric Mills.ccccccccsccce 
Cotton, silk, synthetic fiberececccce 
Woolen and worstedsccccccccrccccccces 
Knitting MLL lS. ccccccccccccccccccccces 
Full-fashioned hosleryYececccccccccccs 
Seamless Hosleryeccceccccccccccccsccecs 
Knit underwear.cccccccsccccccccccsccece 
Dyeing and finishing textiles....scoee 
Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings,, 


WE EWR ww www - 
ee 
OWNUAWNE HAW MO 


APPAREL AND OTHER FINISHED TEXTILE 
PRE Tibi 4000 508%00444640000000605N00% 
Men's and boys' suits and cOatsececceee 
Men's and boys' furnishings and 

work ClOBHLNGecccccccccccccccccccccocs 


LUMBER AND WOOD PRODUCTS (EXCEPT 

, 2 een ee ere 

Logging camps and contractors.csccccee 

Sawmills and planing Millsccccccccccce 

Millwork, plywood, and prefabricated 
structural wood products. .cccccccccces 


e 
e 
e 
Ar~a 


e 
o 


FURNITURE AND FIXTURES. .cccccccsccccees 
Household furniturescscccccccccccccces 
Other furniture and fixturesescececces 


se 
HR.o & NEw 
o 
ee 


PAPER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS. ..ccccccceees 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills..ee. 
Paperboard containers and boxeS.cecoes 


e 
Cow wo 






































NEM FUE wwe 
VEY FEE NV War 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table B-2: Monthly labor turnover rates in selected groups 


and industries - Continued 


(Per 100 employees) 





Separation 





Total 


Misc.,incl. 
Discharge 
Industry group and industry military accession 





Apr. | Mar. Apr. | Mar. | Apr. | Mar. 
195 | 195k 195k | 1954 





CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS......e00- : ‘ 1.2] lek 
Industrial inorganic chemicals § 6 1.4} 2.0 
Industrial organic chemicals 1,1} 1,0 
Synthetic fibers 1.8] 1.6 
Drugs and medicines ° 1.2 
Paints, pigments, and fillers 251 Lek 


7 
25 


PRO PH 
eee 8 @ 


~ 
ee 
ar 


PRODUCTS OF PETROLEUM AND COAL......0.- 


Petroleum refining 


MwWNMNM 
° 
nm ArnNr SO ouwuo MOND Ws Oa ke BON 


RUBBER PRODUCTS. ccccccccccccccaccccccecs 
Tires and inner tubes 
Rubber footwear 
Other rubber products 


NNN 
7. 
Wwkron 


e 


LEATHER AND LEATHER PRODUCTS. ...eeeeees 
Leather 
Footwear (except rubber) 


nen 
rer 


° 

. 

. e 

Fonwon a FNaNro 


NE Pee 
. 


STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS........ 
Glass and glass products 

Cement, hydraulic 

Structural clay products 

Pottery and related products 


~ 
. 
nm AWM Nro oon 


rPoPyee 


PRIMARY METAL INDUSTRIES. ..ceeceececces 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and 
rolling mills 
Iron and steel foundries......seeee ace 
Gray-iron foundries 
Malleable-iron foundries 
Steel foundries 
Primary smelting and refining of 
nonferrous metals: 

Primary smelting and refining of 
copper, lead, 

Rolling, drawing, and alloying of 
aonferrous metals: 

Rolling, drawing, and alloying of 


B 
36 
2 
2 


SPUD Sap Sor be re Pwrwn WNW 
NNDOO 


& 

. . 

Paw on 

POR H 
* 


- 
Le +] 


Other primary metal industries: 
Iron and steel forgings 


FABRICATED METAL PRODUCTS (EXCEPT 
ORDNANCE, MACHINERY, AND 
TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT )..-eeeeeeeeee 
Cutlery, hand tools, and hardware 
Cutlery and edge tools 
Hand tools 
Hardware 






































See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tabie B-2: Monthly labor turnover rates in selected groups 








and industries - Continued 






(Per 100 employees) 









Separation 
Total 









Misc.,incl. 
Total Quit Discharge Layoff ela tery accession 





Industry group and industry 


















Apr. |Mar. |Apre |Mare |Apr. |Mar. jApre {Mare |Apre | Mar. Apre | Mare 
1954 [1954 [1954 11954 J1954 | 1954 | 1954 | 195 











FABRICATED METAL PRODUCTS (EXCEPT 
ORDNANCE, MACHINERY, AND 
TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT )-Ccontinued 
Heating apparatus (except electric) 

and plumbers’ supplles.ccccccccccece 4.0 4.0 1.8 1.3 0.) 0.3 156 23 Ool Cel 325 4.6 
Sanitary ware and plumbers' 
SUPPL eSececccccscccccssesceseseses 269 207 1.9 9 Ps 5 ps ly Lee gk ok 43 364 
Oilburners, nonelectric heating 
and cooking apparatus, not else- 
where classified. cccccccccccsccccece 4.9 520 2h 1.6 5 ee 1.6 3.0 e2 el 3.9 5.5 
Pabricated structural metal 
PFOdUCESeeccccccccccccscesvesesecere 3.5 Dee }2.2 1.0 3 ae 2.0 1.8 Pil ol 24 2.6 
Metal stamping, coating, and \ 
ENGTAaViNngeccccccccccccssscsssessscsee 703 6.0 5.6 } ae 4.8 5.7 
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ELECTRICAL MACHINERY cocccccccccccccces 
Electrical generating, transmis-— 
sion, distribution, and 
industrial apprratusSeccccesccssceece [207 | 203 9 at oF 
Communication equipment. cceoccccccccecs 4.2 36h 1.3 14 ce ee 23 pe 
1 







ol e3 2.6 





Radios, phonographs, television 





sets, and equipment.cccccccccccccse 4.6 23 Pat 
Telephone, telegraph, and related equipments |(2/) | 2.1 (2/) 1.0 (2/) e2 (2/) . 
Electrical appliances, lamps, and "A 
miscellaneous productSeccccccccccses 




















































TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT. .cccccceecees 322 3.0 | 
Automodbllesscccccccccccsecsccevsevecs e 3.9 2.8 4 
Aircraft and parts. ececcereseseeecees 3.0 2.5 1.4 dee o2 e2 1.3 9 e2 e2 1.9 2.3 

ALrcrafteccccccccccccscsccccccccecocs 2.5 202 1.3 1.4 ee e2 9 Mie) el el 2.0 2el 
Aircraft engines and parts...ssssees [304 |[301 |1.2 9 2 e2 {1.8 {1.8 el el {1.0 [1h 
Aircraft propellers and parts....... |(2/) [206 |(2/) | 6 |(2/) | 2 |(2/) [1.5 |(2/)| .2 (2/) 9 
Other aircraft parts and equipment.. 3e1 (12 1.1 } 3 23 





See footnotes at end of table. 


MACHINERY (EXCEPT ELECTRICAL)...+02-02/309 | 302 9 8 e2 ee $2.6 ||260 o2 oe |iket Peles 
Engines and turbineSccccccccccssccece k. a8 PS] Ais) PY4 el 3.6 PS ou ol 1.3 1.5 
Agricultural machinery and tractors.. (2/) 2.0 |(2/) | .7 (2/) a: (2/) 09 =| (2/)| 3 | (2/) | 4.3 
Construction and mining machinery.... |209 | 3.0 9 8 e2 oe Jaet [209 el ok 126 262 e 
Metalworking machineryeccccsccccccecs 4.8 4.5 ot at e2 o2 325 365 ee ok A] | Ee 
Machine toolsecccccccccccccccscoccccs 5.7 50 5 06 e2 02 4e7 0 3 ol A) 8 
Metalworking machinery (except 
machine LOO]LS )cccccccccscescessccce 253 45 9 “8 ol e2 9 304 el oe Led lLe2 
Machine-tool accessories.cseccccesee [See | 300 9 28 a s2 13.60 [a9 ol ge Phe? Pee 
Special-industry machinery (except 
metalworking machinery) ecccccrecerecs 3.4 ae | eo? 1,0 e3 ae Pak ey ac ae 1.5 2.0 
General industrial machinery....seee+ 12.9 | 3.0 28 8 el o2 11.8 |1.8 e2 of Jiel | 1.5 
Office and store machines and 
GeviceSsceccccesccccccccccscssesesece 3.5 3e3 1.0 A] 22 2 Zee Sek. P| on 203 1.9 
Service-industry and household 
MAcChineSccccccccccsesesesesesesesess 6.1 he2 1h 9 e3 ee 4.0 269 re e3 225 fee 
Miscellaneous machinery PArtSecoceses 3.0 24 of ot el rah 2.0 le e2 en 14 40 





Labor Turnover 


Table B-2: Monthly labor turnover rates in selected groups 


and industries - Continued 


(Per 100 employees) 





Separation 
Total 





Mise., incl 
Discharge ’ : 
Industry group and industry é military | ®ccession 


Apr. | Mar. Apr.| Mar.| Apr.| Mar. 
1954 | 195 1954 | 1954} 1954} 195) 








TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT=Continued 
Ship and boat building and 


repalringecccccccccccccscccesecsscese (2/) (2/) (2/) 
3 


0.4 
Railroad CQuipment. coccccccccccccccce e 0.3 3 9 0.7 
Locomotives and partS.sccocccccsscees (2/) (2) (2/) 
Railroad and street carsscececcceces 5 1.3 e3 5 9 6.9 o} 
el 


Other transportation equipment...eeee 6 (1/) 2 


INSTRUMENTS AND RELATED PRODUCTS...... el el el 
Photographic APPAratusececccccccscese (2/) (1/) & (2 ) 
Watches and ClockS.cccccscccscccccece (2/) el (2/) 
Professional and scientific 
LNSTPUMENESe cccccccccccccsscsesecece el ol el 


MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURING 
EO 66. 6 HERON 650s O66 CESSHE CREO on eo PY. 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated 


WETCeccceeeeseessessseseseseseeseees el 3 el 


KONMANUFACTURING: 


METAL WINING. .ccccccccccccesccccccsces 4 | 1.2 
Iron MiNiNGecccccccccccccccsccsccsccce 269 
Copper MIningeccccccccccccccccsccccce el 
Lead and zinc MiniNgecccccccccccseccce ‘ ol 


ANTHRACITE MINING. ccccsccsccccecceeees (2/) 
BITUMINOUS-COAL MINING. ...ccccceeceeee| Sel 4.3 
COMMUNICATION: 


I eicnuneanccntuvesdunevesed Une (2/) (2/) (2/) 
5 ei ER ch 5 | (3/ #) &) A 









































y Less than 0.05. 
iy Not available, , 
3/ Data relate to domestic employees except messengers and those compensated entirely on a commission basis. 
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BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Hours and Earnings 


Table C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers 
or nonsupervisory employees 





Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings hours earnings 





Industry group and industry 


Apr. Mar. Apr. Apr. Mar. Apr. Apr. Mar. Apr. 
1954 1954 1953 1954 | 1954 | 1953 | 1954 1954 








HINING: 
METAL MINING $81.00 | $82.62 | $84.67 40.5 | 43.2 | $2.03] $2.04 
Iron mining 76.74 83.03 84.84 : 38.8 | 42.0 2.12 2.14 
Copper mining 84.64 | 83.22 | 88.53 . 41.2 | 45.4] 2.02] 2.02 
Lead and zinc mining 74.66 73.10 19-57 39.3 | 42.1 1.89 1.86 


ANTHRACITE 64.45 63.74 61.99 25.6 | 25.3 2.46 2.49 
BITUMINOUS-COAL 71.14 73.06 79.61 29.7 | 32.1 2.47 2.46 


CRUDE-PETROLEUM AND NATURAL-GAS 
PRODUCT ION: 


Petroleum and natural-gas production 
(except contract services) 


NONMETALLIC MINING AND QUARRYING 
CONTRACT CONSTRUCTION 


NONBUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
Highway and street 
Other nonbuilding construction 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 

SPEC IAL-TRADE CONTRACTORS 
Plumbing and heating 

Painting and decorating 
Electrical work 

Other special-trade contractors 


HANUFACTURING 


at a 
GE & 


DURABLE GOODS 
NONDURABLE GOODS 


~ 
\o 
~) 


ORDNANCE AND ACCESSORIES 
FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS 


Meat products 

Mea. packing, wholesale 

Sausages and casings 

Dairy products 

Condensed and evaporated milk 

Ice cream and ices 

Canning and preserving 

Sea food, canned and cured 

Canned fruits, vegetables, and soups. 
Grain-mill products 

Flour and other grain-mill products.. 
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ee 
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Cane-sugar refining 
Beet sugar 

Confectionery and related products.... 
Confectionery 


. 6.6. 8 
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Bottled soft drinks 

MOL TNGNGNEs: + c0-a0eic acces seee Seaceune 

Distilled, rectified, and blended 
liquors 
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See footnotes at end of table. 





Hours and Earnings 


Tabie C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers 
or nonsupervisory employees - Continued 





Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings hours earnings 





Industry group and industry 
Apr. Mar Apr. 


e Mar Apr. Apr. 
1954 1954 1953 


1954 1954 1953 


aed 
Sa 

fe 

J 
‘oO 
wn 
w 





FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS-Cont inued 
Miscellancous food products $65.00 | $65.36 | $61.39 


Corn sirup, sugar, oil, and starch 80.10 81.02 78.86 
Manufactured ice 65.28 64.30 60.62 


48.7% | 47.52 | 47.6: 
60.64 56.68 57.37 
40.14 41.52 41.25 
51.94 49.76 49.48 
4k 53 41.54 ho. 34 


41.9 
42,2 
45.6 


$1.57 
1.93 
1.41 


aa oe 


ANE REE 


Er 
For 


° 
NRF ONOrF WU & 


1.35 
1.60 
1.16 
1.40 
1.23 


36.0 
36.1 
36.1 
35.8 
35.2 
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38.0 


Ww 
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TEXTILE-MILL PRODUCTS 50.32 51.68 53.84 
Scouring and combing plants 58.09 60.04 61.30 38.0 
Yarn and thread mills 44.02 45.14 48.77 36.4 

43.65 44.39 48.51 35.8 

46.36 48.89 50.29 38.8 

48.60 50.16 53.20 38.0 

48.76 51.48 37.8 

54.43 56.12 38.6 

47.50 50.17 37-7 

59.21 62.56 s 38.7 

54.65} 55.08 39.6 

Knitting mills 48.71 48.49 36.9 
Full-fashioned hosiery 57.83 56.46 

58.83 56.61 

57-07 56.30 

39.87 39.63 

43.32 45.16 

39.52 38.15 
Knit outerwear 50.46 50.44 
Knit underwear 43.44 45.72 

Dyeing and finishing textiles €2.17 62.10 
Dyeing and finishing textiles (except 

62.06 61.54 


Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings.... 69.72 71.45 
Wool carpets, rugs, and carpet yarn.... 67.69 70.53 
Hats (except cloth and millinery) 53.10 51.80 
Miscellaneous textile goods 60.68 61.91 62.88 

Felt goods (except woven felts and 
68.17 71.48 


Lace goods 60.59 62.49 
Paddings and upholstery filling 66.66 67.65 65.16 
Processed waste and recovered fibers... 50.51 51.97 
Artificial leather, oilcloth, and 
other coated fabrics 71.29 81.81 
Cordage and twine.....cccccccccscccsces 53.84 53.19 
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APPAREL AND OTHER FINISHED TEXTILE 
PRODUCTS 49.59 | 47.73 
Men's and boys’ suits ana coats 57.32 56.78 
Men's and boys' furnishings and work 

clothing 41.15 41.58 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear 41.50 41.42 
Separate trousers 45.87 45.75 
Work shirts 33-79 
Women's outerwear 54.93 
Women's dresses 55.18 
Household apparel 41.18 
Women's suits, coats, and skirts 65.47 
Women's, children's under garments 4h 65 
Underwear and nightwear, except 
corsets 41.95 
Corsets and allied garments 48.64 
Millinery 67.20 
Children's outerwear 46.63 
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See footnotes at end of table. 





Hours and Earnings 


Table C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers 
or nonsupervisory employees - Continued 





Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings hours earnings 





Industry group and industry 


Apr. Apr. | Mar Apr. Mar. 


Mar. A Apr. 
1954 1953 195% | 195% | 1953 195% 1954 





APPAREL AND OTHER FINISHED TEXTILE 
PRODUCTS-Cont inued 

Miscellaneous apparel and accessories... $43.80 | $4.01 . 36.2 
Other fabricated textile products 47.60 47.50 - 36.9 
Curtains, draperies, and other 
house furnishings 42.69 42.80 
Textile bags 49.50 47.88 
Canvas products 50.70 


LUMBER AND WOOD PRODUCTS (EXCEPT 
FURNITURE ) . 65.85 
Logging camps and contractors -¢ 79.78 
Sawmills and planing mills le x 64.71 
Sawmills and planing mills, general.... . . 65.37 

43.76 

82.6% 


69.63 
68.79 
73.25 
52.25 
53.38 
55.15 


ESSERE 
SAS 
Patel ol ool Ea 
Miles 2 2 eo 
SSOBRS 
POOF 


-~ 
~ 
SES oo 


SSSESE 


KPAIDBANH BO AIWO 
VERE e 


Millwork, plywood, and prefabricated 
structural wood products 

Millwork 

Plywood 

Wooden containers 

Wooden boxes, other than cigar 
Miscellaneous wood products 


FSSASS Ki 
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Nowono@m oonanwnad 
SEESES 
tt oe 
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63.19 
61.09 


55-76 
66.26 
66. 33 


FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 
Household furniture 
Wood household furniture, except 
upholstered 
Wood household furniture, upholstered... 
Mattresses and bedsprings 
Office, public-building, and 
professional furniture 71.32 
Wood office furniture 61.95 
Metal office furniture : 76.59 
Partitions, shelving, lockers, and 
fixtures . 3.58 
Screens, blinds, and miscellaneous 
furniture and fixtures ° . 63.34 
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PAPER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS . 71.81 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills ° ° 77.62 
Paperboard containers and boxes ° 67.10 
Paperboard boxes ° ° ° 
Fiber cans, tubes, and drums 
Other paper and allied products 


PSS FS 
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PRINTING, PUBLISHING, AND ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 
Newspapers 
Periodicals 


SOS AS 
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Commercial printing 

Lithographing 

Greeting cards 

Bookbinding and related industries 
Miscellaneous publishing and printing 
services 


ne 00. 00 ws 90 10 80 
REGSBSAA 
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CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 
Industrial inorganic chemicals 
Alkalies and chlorine 
Industrial organic chemicals 
Plastics, except synthetic rubber 
Synthetic rubber 
Synthetic fibers 
Explesives 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Hours and Earnings 


Table C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers 
or nonsupervisory employees - Continued 





Average weekly 


Average weekly 


Average hourly 



































earnings hours earnings 
Industry group and industry 
Apr. Mar. Apr. Apr. Mar. Apr. Apr. Mar. Apr. 
1954 1954 1953 1954 | 195% | 1953 1954 | 195% 1953 
CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS-Continued 
Denis nd MOL CINON: oo 550 55sec 's6.00 see0' $70.41 | $72.55 | $68.23 | 40.7 | 41.4 | 41.1 | $1.73 | $1.75 $1.66 
Soap, cleaning and polishing 
PRON WAEs. .iania sch sau ess Giiessores 19.77 80.75 77-68 | 80.7 | 41.2 | 41.1 1.96 | 1.96 1.89 
Soap and Glycerin....cccccccccccccscees 87.48 88.58 85.28 | 40.5 | 41.2 | 41.0 2.16 | 2.15 2.08 
Paints, pigments, and fillers..........- 77.08 76.11 76.02 | 41.2 | 40.7 | 42.0 1.87 | 1.87 1.81 
Paints, varnishes, lacquers, and 
TS ee eee Pere eo 74.70 74.70 75.54 | 80.6 | 40.6 | 42.2 1.8% | 1.84 1.79 
Gum and wood chemicals....cccccccccccces 67.89 65.05 61.65 h2.7 | 41.7 k).1 1.59 1.56 1.50 
EE FOE rE 62.91 | 61.32 | 60.69 | be.3 | 43.8 | bb.3 1.42 | 1.40 1.37 
Vegetable and animal oils and fats...... 68.25 67.33 63.35 | 45.2 | 45.8 | bh.3 1.51 | 1.47 1.43 
Wedetebl 6 O116. 6.55545 soubiescsesnduins 63.98 62. 4h 58.21 | 45.7 | 46.6 | bb.l 1.40 | 1.34 1.32 
Radek GAbe Bek WARS. os vsccndnccrcs vets 75.58 | 75.75 | 73-02 | be.2 | Bb.3 | Be.B |} 1.71 | 1.72 1.63 
Miscellaneous chemicals........eesceeees 70.53 71.10 69.12 | 40.3 | 40.4 | 40.9 1D’ | 116 1.69 
Essential oils, perfumes, cosmetics.... 60.1% 60.45 56.83 | 38.8 | 38.5 | 38.5 Se Ae 1.48 
Compressed and liquified gases......... 82.68 80.10 79.38 h2.4 41.5 42.0 1.95 1.93 1.89 
PRODUCTS OF PETROLEUM AND COAL........... 91.30 | 90.45 | 88.29 | kO.w | bO.2 | 80.5 | 2.26 | 2.25 2.18 
Petroleum refining... ..cccccceccsesccece 94 . 87 94.47 91.88 40.2 40.2 40.3 2.36 2.35 2.28 
Coke and other petroleum and coal 
DIMER 5 n:cioS10c0 one's 10s sive wie 4s 0 ricinvai bee's TT.T1 75.98 76.45 | 40.9 | 40.2 | 41.1 1.90 | 1.89 1.86 
| a ae re Serer 74.88 Th. 31 79.32 | 38.6 | 38.5 | 41.1 1.9% | 1.93 1.93 
Pitesiand inner tubes, osc .<2006s000000% 83.69 | 80.89 91.58 | 37.7 | 36.6 | 40.7] 2.22] 2.21 2.25 
Dubbs SORLWMBEE. <6 sss 00004c0s0 eo une ss eee 63.58 65.51 67.82 38.3 39.7 | &1.1 1.66 1.65 1.65 
Other rubber products.......sccccccceeee 68.95 70.22 71.21 39.4 | 39.9 | &1l.4& 1.75:| 1.7% 1-7 
| 
LEATHER AND LEATHER PRODUCTS..........--- 49.13; 52.40 | 51.79 | 35.6 | 37.7 | 37.8 | 1.38] 1.39 | 1.37 
Leather: tanned, curried, and finished.. 67.16 67.6% 67.60 38.6 39.1 40.0 1.74 1.73 | 1.69 
Industrial leather belting and packing.. 65.30 64.57 68.22 | 39.1 | 38.9 | 41.6 1.67 | 1.666 | I 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings....| &7.¥s 50.52 50.29 | 35.4 | 37.7 | 36.1 1.34 | 1.3% | 1.32 
Footwear (except rubber)......e..eeceees 46.42 49.98 49.10 | 34.9 | 37.3 | 37.2 1.33 | 1.38 | 1.32 
ME acs Cu nieus dace Naik eeiiiese 58.60 | 56.17 | 58.75 | 36.4 | 37.2 | 40.8 | 1.50] 1.51 1. be 
Handbags and small leather goods........ 45.38 49.38 45.87 36.3 39.5 37.6 Le Lee 1.22 
Gloves and miscellaneous leather goods 43.77 hh .27 4h. 77 35.3 35.7 37.0 1.24 1.24 heen 
STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS.......... 70.35 70.30 69.87 | 40.2 | 4O.K | B11 1.75 | 1.7% 1.70 
Wi Rt BIRRBi iw cesses sands ss se0cweinee . 80 96,00 97.63 | 40.0 | 40.0 | 41.9 2.42 | 2.40 2.33 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown... 69.48 70.49 67.89 | 38.6 | 39.6 | 39.7 1.80 | 1.78 1.7 
Giane cORkehMEPRL 4 bho 5 s085 05'oGeus sarees 72.89 72.80 70.58 | 39.4 | 40.0 | 40.1 1.85 | 1.82 | 1.76 
Prensed and blown: GlES8......00000000s+ 64.50 | 67.47 | 64.68 | 37.5 | 39.0 | 39.2 | 1.72] 1.73 | 1.65 
Glass products made of purchased glass.. 58.89 |= 60.49 59.57 39.0 | 40.6 | 40.8 2.52 1.49 1.46 
Cinbnt-, DeRORUIICl a Ssuucweceeoneenasen 74.05 |° 73.81 71.23 | 41.6 | 41.7 | 41.9 L768. | LTT 1.70 
Structural clay products.......ec.seeees 65.28 64.08 63.09 | 40.8 | 40.3 | 40.7 1.60 | 1.59 155 
eT Oe eee eer rere 64.80 | 62.31 | 60.92 | 43.2 | 42.1 | 82.6 | 1.50) 1.488 | 1.83 
FiSOF BMG WELT F1DGs a cc2cccccccawececcis 66.63 67.54 66.40 | 39.9 | 40.2 | &O.0 1.67 1.68 | 1.66 
SRS See ee Micon eo aioe. 66.09 64.96 64.08 | 40.3 | 40.1 | 40.3 1.68 | 1.62 | 1.59 
Clay refractories......... Ea 64.62 65.16 64.26 | 35.9 | 36.4% | 37.8 1.80 | 1.79 | 1.70 
Pottery and related products.........+.. 61.62 62.66 62.87 36.9 | 37.3 38.1 1.67 | 1.68 | 1.65 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products..| 73.15 72.38 72.16 | 43.8 | 43.6 | bh.o 1.67 | 1.66 1.6% 
Concrete wrOductOs «6 665.05 0<inic0sseeeee 71.00 70.79 71.16 | bh.1 | 43.7 | bh.2 1.61 | 1.62 1.61 
Cut-stone and stone products.......++-++ 64.27 64.12 62.88 | hl.2 | &1.1 | 41.1 1.56 | 1.56 1.53 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral 
BPROMUCUR a 0:5.5:6.005'55.0 00.6.0 6s s2isies se eeebeee 71.02 72.50 74.57 | 38.6 | 39.4% | 41.2 1.64 | 1.8% | 1.81 
Stirekive WrpduCtB esas s6 504s 0s ook ees 74.69 75.47 81.51 | 38.3 | 38.7 | 41.8 1.959 | 1.95 | 1.95 
Asbestos products......cccccccccerccccs Th. 37 Th. 52 76.72 | 40.2 | 4O.5 | 43.1 1.85 | 1.88 | 1.78 
Nonclay refractories.....ccccccsecceees 61.23 65.1% 72.36 | 31.4 | 32.9 | 37.3 1.99 | 1.98 | 1.9% 
PRIMARY METAL INDUSTRIES..........-.-.--- 78.49 | 78.28 | 83.22 | 36.1 | 38.0 | hl.2 | 2.06 | 2.06 | 2.02 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and 
BE SS ER ee 80.20 | 79.12 | 8%.63 ' 37.3 | 36.6 | 40.3 | 2.15 | 2.15 | 2.10 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and 
rolling mills, except electrometal- | 
lurgical products.......eseeee> reer 80.20 79.12 84.63 | 37.3 | 36.8 | 40.3 2.15 | 2.15 2.10 
Electrometallurgical products.......... 80.39 | 77-02 | 79.10 | 40.6 | 39.7 | 41.2 1.98 | 1.9% 1.92 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table C-1l: Hours and gross earnings of production workers 
or nonsupervisory employees - Continued 





Hours and Earnings 








Average weekly 


Average weekly 


Average hourly 
































earnings hours 
Industry group and industry 
Apr. Mar. Apr. Apr. | Mar. | Apr. Apr. Apr. 
195% 1954 1953 | 195% | 195% | 1953 | 195% 1953 
PRIMARY METAL INDUSTRIES-Continued 
lron and steel foundries............00- $72.77 | $72.77 | $78.40 | 38.3 | 38.5 | 41.7 | $1.90 $1.88 
Grey-iron foundries. <66cs csc ccecceccece Te.37 71.42 77-10 | 38.7 | 38.4 | 41.9 1.87 1.8% 
Malleable-iron foundries...........-2-. 72.39 Th.68 79.68 | 37.9 | 39.1 | 41.5 1.91 1.92 
Staal Our iOGe oo cic Sesiiccescdescoeces 73.48 76.43 80.95 | 37.3 | 38.6 | 41.3 1.97 1.96 
Primary emelting and refining of 
HONLEHKOUS WOCRL Ose ic siscicciccecocsess eee 78.41 78.20 79-46 | 39.8 | 39.9 | 41.6 1.97 1.91 
Primary smelting and refining of 
NN: Mhed, WE BERR n diccicecccces 7Th.28 | 7h.66 | 78.35 | 39.3 | 39.5 | 41.9 | 1.89 1.87 
Primary refining of aluminum........... 8h .k5 83.8% 80.59 | 40.6 | 40.5 | 40.7 2.08 1.98 
Secondary smelting and refining of 
NONLEOTOUS MOCALSS 6:60.00 00s ciictcedendies 73.03 72.85 74.03 | 480.8 | 40.7 | 42.3 1.79 1.75 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of 
NONLETTOUS MECHLS..00cccsicccecescecesss 78.21 77.82 83.18 | 39.5 | 39.5 | 43.1 1.98 1.93 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of 

ROPDOES «ix sisiss sein Sietearae eisterace cosine sicieeie's 76.42 76.43 87.32 | 38.4 | 38.6 | bh.1 1.99 .98 1.98 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of 
BIUMUNUMG 6c S0cccuw eongadeotes cenmodas 79.58 TT.99 77-42 | 40.6 | bO.2 | 41.4 1.96 1.94 1.87 

Nonferrous foundries.......eceeccecccces 78.01 79.00 80.56 | 39.2 | 39.5 | 41.1 1.99 2.00 1.96 
Miscellaneous primary metal industries..| 81.45 82.29 88.41 | 38.6 | 39.0 | 42.3 2.11 2.11 2.09 
Iron and steel forgings........cseeeees 83.00 85.58 92.65 | 37.9 | 38.9 | 42.5 2.19 2.20 2.18 
i RNa 5 wxknes ce ngneseussutowssi 80.70 | 81.33 | 86.11 | 38.8 | 39.1 | 41.8 | 2.08 | 2.08 | 2.06 
Welded and heavy-riveted pipe.......... 82.97 82.16 85.91 39.7 39.5 41.5 2.09 2.08 2.07 

FABRICATED METAL PRODUCTS (EXCEPT 

ORDNANCE, MACHINERY, AND TRANSPORTATION 

IN ce hivadccesGsdenwndaeonaenaes 75-39 | 75-95 | 77-41 | 40.1 | 4O.k | 2.3 | 1.88 | 1.86 | 1.83 
Tin cans and other tinware........eseee- 79.32 79.32 3 80 41.1 41.1 41.0 1.93 1.93 1.80 
Cutlery, hand tools, and hardware....... Te. 72.08 Th .87 39.9 39.8 42.3 1.82 1.81 1.77 
Cutlery and edge tools........eseeeeees 63.41 | 65.4e | 66.65 | 38.9 | 39.9 | 1-6 | 1.63 | 1.66 | 1.61 
Hand leghes oc.cccocencccewcccecswonvou es 72.10 73.05 75.5% | 39.4 | 39.7 | 42.2 1.83 1.84 1.79 
HerOWENGs <4) ucec simctciocaGeauues anes cans 75.95 Th.03 T7-71 | 40.4 | 39.8 | 42.7 1.88 1.86 1.82 
Heating apparatus (except electric) and 
plusbers: SUuppliessc<ss ceccccccccascees 71.04 73-10 7Te.48 | 38.4 | 39.3 | 40.7 1.85 1. 1.83 
Sanitary ware and plumbers' supplies... 72.58 76.0% 77-38 | 37.8 | 39.4 | 40.3 1.92 1. 1.92 
Oil burners, nonelectric heating and 

cooking apparatus, not elsewhere 

CEGSGELLERs 6c icce wee ceases ewes news sie 70.25 71.92 73.21 38.6 | 39.3 | 40.9 1.82 a. 1.79 
Fabricated structural metal products... 78.91 78.69 80.08 | k1.1 | '1.2 | 42.8 1.92 3. 1.87 
Structural steel and ornamental metal 

WORM. cccsccicceccawasee ed eugecuewasaus 79.61 79.99 79.55 | &1.9 | 82.1 | 43.0 1.90 1. 1.85 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, 

MS OPER cava detec or dense mnceccunees 76.22 76.21 78.58 | 39.7 | 39 9 | 41.8 1.92 1. 1.88 
Boiler-shop products. .......sscccccesces 79.13 79.30 80.35 41.0 41.3 43.2 1.93 | 1. 1.86 
SHeGtimetal WOR: << 0s/sc acces ecoenecees 77.78 TT-59 80.33 | 40.3 | 40.2 | 82.5 1.93 1. 1.89 

Metal stamping, coating, and engraving.. 77.99 TT.97 79.29 40.2 4O.4 k2.4 1.94 1. 1.87 
Vitreous-enameied products.........-++- 60.83 60.83 57.08 38.5 38.5 37.8 1.58 1. | 1.51 
Stamped and pressed metal products..... 80.40 80.19 82.18 | 4O.% | 40.5 | 42.8 1.99 | 1. 1.92 

Digits: C1ShUrees. coccuwcedecdnc es neues 70.13 70.13 71.10 | 39.8 | 39.4 | 40.4 1.78 1. | 1.76 

Fabricated wire products.........sese+: 71.46 | 72.76 | 72.51 | 39.7 | 80.2 | 1.2 | 1.80 | 1. | 1.76 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal products. 72.47 74. 34% 80.70 39.6 40.4 he. 1 1.83 1. 1.83 
Metal shipping barrels, drums, kegs, | 

Gis chs ceancnseiosenevaracnees 80.60 | 82.61 | 82.06 | &O.1 | &1.1 | 82.3 | 2.01 | 2.01 | 1.9% 
Steel are tite oxide aw accede nowecesenus 75.07 TT.03 84.28 | 38.3 | 39.3 | 43.0 1.96 1.96 | 1.96 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets....... 72.52 73.66 80.78 | 39.2 | 39.6 | 43.9 1.85 1.86 | 1.8% 
Screw-machine products.......seeeeees -| 72.07 74.62 8h.00 | 39.6 | &1.0 | 45.9 1.82 1.82 1.83 

MACHINERY (EXCEPT ELECTRICAL)............ 81.00 | 82.20 | 83.66 | 40.5 | B1.1 | 42.9 | 2.00 | 2.00 | 1.95 

Bigines: @nd) CUbUinES. oc osc eo vee eneacnes 83.39 86.28 83.43 | 39.9 | 80.7 | 4&1. 2.09 2.12 | 2.02 
Steam engines, turbines, and water 

MAAR ES ctd cartel els ase aacccia deo noa esa cee 90.00 99.03 86.90 | 40.0 | ’2.5 | 40.8 2.25 2.33 | 2.13 
Diesel and other internal-combustion | | 

engines, not elsewhere classified..... 81.00 81.20 82.39 39.9 40.0 | 51.5 2.03 | 2.03 | 1.99 
Agricultural machinery and tractors..... 78.41 79.00 79.18 | 39.6 | 40.1 | bO.s 1.98 | 1.97 1.96 
Niacin scan wnenecssancercmitel 80.17 | 81.40 | 80.20 | 39.3 | 39-9 | 39-9 | 2.08 | 2.08 | 2.01 
Agricultural machinery (except 

NEMO ORR 2 oc aga wae alas ooo a eaes uae 76.61 77.38 78.12 | 39.9 | 40.3 | 40.9 1.92 | 1.92 1-91 


See footnotes at end of table. 

















Hours and Earnings 


Table C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers 
or nonsupervisory employees - Continued 





Average weekly 


Average weekly 


Average hourly 








earnings earnings 
Industry group and industry 
Apr. Mar. Apr. Apr. | Mar. | Apr. Apr. Mar. Apr. 
195% 1954 1953 1954 | 1954 | 1953 195% 195% 1953 
MACHINERY (EXCEPT ELECTRICAL)-Continued 
Construction and mining machinery....... $78.9% | $79.93 | $80.28 | 40.9 | 41.2 | 42.7 | $1.93 | $1.98 | $1.88 
Construction and mining machinery, 
except for ol] fields........cccccsece TT.57 78. 7h 80.51 | 40.6 | 40.8 | 42.6 1.92 1.93 1.89 
Oil-field machinery and tools.......... 82.12 81.90 79.79 | 41.9 | 42.0 | 42.9 1.96 1.95 1.86 
Metalworking machinery.......ceccccccees 92.23 93.7% 97.60 | 42.7 | 43.6 | 46.7 2.16 2.15 2.09 
Machin MOBI S. 5+ s050650 ses shoe so eeenen 89.63 93.21 96.08 | 43.3 | bk.6 | 47.1 2.07 2.09 2.08 
Metalworking machinery (except 
NE MEN 6466s reds sceebsedower 8.46 | 8610 | 91.76 | 41.0 | 42.0 | 45.2 | 2.06 | 2.05 | 2.03 
Machine-tool accessoriesS.....eeececeece 97.41 97.66 101.27 43.1 43.6 47.1 2.26 2.2h 2.15 
Special-industry machinery (except 
metalworking machinery)......-seeeeeees 79.13 80.67 81.8% | 41.0 | 41.8 | 43.3 1.93 1.93 1.89 
Food-products machinery.....sceccceseces 81.16 83.95 79.61 41.2 h2.h 41.9 1.97 1.98 1.90 
Textile machinery... ccecccceseecccees 70.05 11.33 72.38 39.8 40.3 41.6 1.76 1.77 1.7h 
Paper-industries machinery.........e+e. 82.03 8h.12 8h 22 | 43.4 | bh | bb.8 1.89 1.89 1.88 
Printing-trades machinery and 
CM ce citcnchs denneunenceuoean 87.7% | 92.23 | 95.6% | 1.0 | 42.5 | e.g | 2.18 | 2.17 |] 2.13 
General industrial machinery........ceee- 78.59 19-TT 83.33 40.3 40.7 43.4 1.95 1.96 1.92 
Pumps, air and gas compressors......... TT-59 78.38 82.70 | 40.2 | bO.w | 43.3 1.93 1.9% 1.91 
Conveyors and conveying equipment...... 80.16 81.16 85.22 | 40.9 | 41.2 | 43.7 1.96 1.97 1.95 
Blowers, exhaust and ventilating fans.. 72.62 73.02 76.01 | 39.9 | 39.9 | 42.7 1.82 1.83 1.78 
Industrial trucks, tractors, etc....... TT.02 76.63 8h.2h | 39.7 | 39.5 | 43.2 1.9% 1.9% 1.95 
Mechanical power-transmission 
OMA DNUNTN  oisc is 6 ono 0 405 wales sles swine 79.00 79.40 86.2 | 39.9 | 40.1 | bh.o 1.98 1.98 1.96 
Mechanical stokers and industrial 
furnaces and OVeNS......cccecccccccces 80.19 81.77 80.46 | 40.5 . 2.8 1.98 1.98 1.88 
Office and store machines and devices...| 77.82 77.62 76.95 | 39.5 ; hO.5 1.97 1.96 1.90 
Computing machines and cash registers..| 83.7% 8h.61 82.82 | 39.5 ; ho.& 2.12 2.11 2 05 
DEMO UEED sores seis coo eon seein wens 72.13 69.89 69.43 | 39.2 : 39.9 1.8% 1.82 1.7% 
Service-industry and household machines.| 76.05 78.01 80.51 | 38.8 . 41.5 1.96 1.96 1.9% 
Domestic laundry equipment............ Th. 79.20 76.2h 37.6 9.8 | 39.5 1.99 1.99 1.93 
Commercial laundry, dry-cleaning, and 
PUGDSING DOOHIAES. «000000 cccrvecenses 75.85 | 75.11 | 75.72 | 41.0 | 0.6 | 42.3 | 1.85 | 1.85 | 1.79 
PRE ORION. «bonis so coeddenseesenes 78.80 | 79.60 | 78.01 | 39.6 | 40.0 | 39.8 | 1.99] 1.99 | 1.96 
Refrigerators and air-conditioning 
beIEE Ghose scan heuseesess eat rake ee 76. hh 78.61 82 12 | 38.8 | 39.7 | 41.9 1.97 1.98 1.96 
Miscellaneous machinery parts........... 76.62 78.18 79.15 | 39.7 | 40.3 | 42.1 1.93 1.94 1.88 
Pabricated pipe, fittings, and valves..| 77-41 79.18 77.83 | 39.9 | kO.w | bl.k 1.94 1.96 1.88 
Ball and Poller DERTiNGsS. <2 00606500000 73.5% 75.08 79.38 | 38 3 | 38.9 | k2.0 1.92 1.93 1.89 
Machine shops (job and repair)......... TT-.95 19.71 80.78 | 40.6 | 41.3 | 43.2 1.92 1.93 1.87 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY.............eeeeeeee 70.56 71.28 71.86 | 39.2 | 39.6 | 41.3 1.80 1.80 1.7% 
Electrical generating, transmission, 
distribution, and industrial apparatus..| 75.45 76.40 78.5% | 39.5 -0O | &2.0 1.91 1.91 1.87 
Wiring devices and supplies..........-- 65.07 67.49 68.72 | 38.5 : hl.k 1.69 1.70 1.66 
Carbon and graphite products 
fe RPE TERT a oie o0 656 ssa esses 508 Oss Th. 82 Th. 43 78.58 | 39.8 41.8 1.88 1.87 1.88 
Electrical indicating, measuring, and 
recording instruments.........s.eeeee. 71.50 72.25 72.75 | 39.5 41.1 1.81 1.82 1.77 
Motors, generators, and motor-generator 
Ci disncesrdcnsivreseveiersssvencons 80.59 | 82.01 | 85.00 | 39.7 k2.5 | 2.03 | 2.08 | 2.00 
Power and distribution transformers....| 76.83 78.20 76.63 | 39.2 kl.2 1.96 1.95 1.86 
Switchgear, switchboard, and industrial 
SENN: cecigs oo 545 bos 55S VS ONS aeons 73. 8h 7h. 37 75. 39.7 ho. 1.86 1.85 1.79 
Electrical welding apparatus........ee. 83.73 80. 86.28 | 4e.5 h2.5 1.97 1.96 2.03 
Electrical appliances......cecccecececes Th.&9 76.03 77.83 | 39.0 hl.& i.91 1.92 1.88 
Insulated wire and cable.......seeeeeeee 67.20 68.57 73-53 | 39.3 43.0 1.71 1.71 1.71 
Electrical equipment for vehicles....... 71.63 73.32 78.96 | 38.2 42.0 1.88 1.88 1.88 
BURSET TS DARDS. <.<.5.5 650160 Sic 015 sin scewic seinen 64.02 65.2h 66.49 | 38.8 41.3 1.65 1.66 1.61 
Communication equipment........seeseeeee 66. 86 67.55 66.18 | 39.1 40.6 1.71 1.71 1.63 
Radios, phonographs, television sets, 
piie OMB so 6415.00 5400s eco nero eres 65.91 | 66.59 | 64.00 | 39.0 40.0 | 1.69 | 1.69 | 1.60 
MN Gs vikcseesnsavscnnsssccesecee 62.17 | 61.39 | 62.67 | 39.6 41.5 | 1.57 | 1.57 | 1.51 
Telephone, telegraph, and related 
]QUIpMENt. . oc  eccccccveccccccessoccce TT.03 78.99 82.29 | 39.5 2.2 1.95 1.96 1.95 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Hours and Earnings 


Table C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers 


or nonsupervisory employees - Continued 





Average weekly 


Average weekly 


Average hourly 











earnings earnings 
Industry group and industry 
Apr. Mar. Apr. Apr. | Mar, Apr. Mar. Apr. 
1954 1954 1953 1954 | 1954 1954 1954 1953 
LECTRICAL MACHINERY-Continued 
yoni electrical products....... $68.56 | $69.13 | $67.30} 39.4] 39.5 $1.74 | $1.75 | $1.67 
SClOnEGe USU LEP LOOs 6055 be ccicescduesecss 75.65 74.69 75-81} 39.4] 38.9 1.92 1.92 1.84 
Primary batteries (dry and wet)........ 60.28 60.74 58.80} 39.4] 39.7 1.53 259 1.47 
X-ray and non-radio electronic tubes.. TT -57 80.32 71.78 40.4 41.4 1.92 1.94 1.79 
PORTATION EQUIPMENT................. 85.24 | 8h.21} 85.70} 40.4) 40.2 2.11 | 2.10 | 2.06 
2 ce galt pair nee ia laaidcpile arias 88.10} 64.93} 88.83} 40.6] 39.5 2.17 | 2.15 | 2.12 
Motor vehicles, bodies, parts, and 
MICUEROPN OE oc 8 RaSh RNa wee hee 89.13 85.10 89.67 40.7 39.4 2.19 2.16 2.14 
Seack ane DUS; NODLERs 666. 6c sh iwesiaccndon 74.96 74.89 74.85 40.3 40.7 1.8 1.84 1.83 
Trailers (truck and automobile)........ 72.47 72.89 74.98] 39.6] 39.4 1.83 1.8 1.82 
Mikore lt’ QUO) PEERS > <c <.0cc soe ecneceoass 83.43 84.46 83.16) 40.5] 41.0 2.06 2.06 1.98 
PM. ciatoiinaieksancneeneurens 83.22] 84.67) 82.17} 4O.K) 41.2 2.06 | 2.06 | 1.98 
Aircraft engines and parts..........ee. 83.84 842k 85.40} 40.5] 40.5 2.07 2.08 2.00 
Aircraft propellers and parts.......... 82.76 85.67 83.84 | 39.6 40.6 2.09 2.11 2.03 
Other aircraft parts and equipment..... 84.67 84.05 85.10} 41.1] 41.2 2.06 2.0k 1.97 
Ship and boat building and repairing.... 80.91 81.95 80.59} 38.9] 39.4 2.08 2.08 2.03 
Ship building and repairing............ 82.60 84.28 81.95 38.6 39.2 2.14 2.15 2.08 
Boat building and repairing.........-.- 71.63 70.93 71.86 40.7 40.3 1.76 1.76 1.74 
Rallirasd GQUl HMOs <6 ccc cecceccwceuces 80.50 81.93 81.40} 38.7] 39.2 2.08 2.09 2.03 
HOCOMBLEVES BNE POEES Sc. 606 6 cess sctcwes 82.19 82.97 85.07 39.9 39.7 2.06 2.09 2.08 
Railroad and street COFS@s oc ciciccvceves 79.38 81.30 78.21 37.8 38.9 2.10 2.09 1.98 
Other transportation equipment.......... 71.16 71.31 72.22 39.1 39.4 1.82 1.81 1.77 
INSTRUMENTS AND RELATED PRODUCTS......... 72.25| 72.76) 72.51} 39.7 1.62 | 1.81 | 1.76 
Laboratory, scientific, and 
engineering instruments.......ccceceees 81.56 83.43 80.57 39.4 2.07 2.06 2.0 
Mechanical measuring and controlling 
INSTPUMENTS. . ccc cccccccrccccccecccceces 73.60 74.12 74.05 40.0 1.84 1.83 1 78 
Optical instruments and lenses.......... 72.65 73.20 81.47 39-7 1 83 1.83 1.86 
Surgical, medical, and dental 
INSURUMOEN US << ccs a\a<cneciea cee wecawe gained 66.47 67.23 66.98} 39.8) 40.5 1.67 1.66 1.61 
Onntheinic GGedMoss s<ccascewesioeweoadwes 58.20 58.71 58.18} 38.8) 39.4 1.50 1.49 1.44 
Photograpliic apparatue.<...0<cccuceccccs 80.59 79.98 76.48} 40.7] 40.6 1.98 1.97 1.87 
WaGGhOG Gnd CLOONER. <6. 5 cds dsdivecceuned 62.65 64.62 66.78] 38.2] 39.4 1.64 1.64 1.59 
MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES...; ©2-72/ 64.00) 64.43) 39.2| 40.0 1.60 | 1.60 | 1.56 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware.... 65.69 67.24 68.59 40.3 41.0 1.63 1.64 1.61 
CGVGEDy Gnd Lindingeec.. ccc ccessewecets 63.34 64.12 64.41 40.6 41.1 1.56 1.56 1.53 
Silverware and plated ware........c.00- 70.27 73-03 76.13 39-7 40.8 1.77 1.79 1.75 
Musical instruments and parts........e6. 67.90 69.13 72.28 38.8 39-5 1.75 1.75 1.75 
TOYS And SpOFLing GOOdEs «.<0<ccccceseces 57.76 59.98 61.20 38.0 39.2 1.52 1.53 1.50 
Games, toys, dolls, and children's 
NONIClESS J .0bsccscseeccweseesioncecdes 58.52 61.15 61.56] 38.0} 39.2 1.54 1.56 1.52 
Sporting and athletic goods........eeee 5€.47 58.65 60.83 37-9 39.1 1.49 1.50 1.48 
Pens, pencils, and other office ’ 
SSDS OD 15.55 wn el dine We Me wale nmmeatels 61.46 60.79 59.02} 40.7} 40.8 1.51 1.49 1.45 
Costume Jewelry, tuttons, notions....... 55-71 57.82 61.01 38.2 39.6 1.46 1.46 1.47 
Fabricated plastics products..........6. 65.01 67.40 68.79 39.4 40.6 1.65 1.66 1.63 
Other manufacturing industries.......... €5.74 66.40 64.62 39.6 40.0 1.66 1.66 1.58 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Hours and Earnings 


Table C- Hours and gross earnings of production workers 
or nonsupervisory employees - Continued 





Average weekly 


Average weekly 


Average hourly 








earnings hours earnings 
Industry group and industry 
Apr. Mar. Apr. Apr. | Mar. | Apr. | Apr. Mar. Apr. 
195% 1954 1953 195% | 195% | 1953 | 195% 1954 1953 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES: 
TRANSPORTATION: 
Ghent © WEARER: o.oo sivevcviencesess (1/) | $78.66 |$76.82 | (1/) | i.e} &1.3] (2/) |$1.90 | $1.86 
Local railways and bus lines........... $77.15 | 77.33 76.78 43.1 | 43.2 | 45.7 | $1.79 1.79 1.68 
COMMUNICATION: ; 
RRMINDNOS hg ciicieiss ss 5 at os coos is sic 66.09 | 65.70 | 63.20 38.2 | 38.2 | 38.3 | 1.73 1.72 1.65 
Switchboard operating employees 2/... 56.09 | 53.6% 52.20 36.3 | 36.0 | 36.5 | 1.49 1.49 1.43 
Line construction, installation, and 
— employees 3/...+.-++eee- 93.46 93.91 89.67 h2.1 42.3 ho. 2.22 2.22 2.13 
Telegraph 4/....cccceeceecccccececceee 75-78 | 73.75 73.63 k2.1 | 41.2 | 41.6 | 1.80 1.79 1.77 
OTHER PUBLIC <OTILiTiEs: 
Gas and electric utilities...........6. 80.97 | 80.77 78.50 | &1.1 | 41.0] 41.1 |] 1.97 1.97 1.91 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE: 
I oo sinsccvipnnisevivvecion 73-35 | 72.76 | 70.53 | 40.3 | 40.2 | 4O.3 | 1.62 | 1.81 | 1.75 
RETAIL TRADE (EXCEPT EATING AND 
En iikcinnssseeenecseseeexs 55.91 | 55.91 | 53.96 | 39.1 | 39.1 | 39.1 | 1.43 | 1.43 | 1.38 
General merchandise stores...........-- kO.34 | 40.13 37.93 35.7 | 35.2 | 34.8 | 1.13 1.14 1.09 
Department stores and general 
EO Oot errr e. 46.23 | 45.49 | 43.79 | 36.4% | 36.1 | 35.6 |] 1.27 | 1.26 | 1.23 
Food and liquor storesS......sseeeeecees 59.75 | 59.75 57.81 38.3 | 38.3 | 38.8 | 1.56 1.56 1.49 
Automotive and accessories dealers..... 74.93 | 73.26 Th.09 hh.6 | beh | bh.g | 1.68 1.65 1.65 
Apparel and accessories stores......... 46.37 | 45.80 43.75 35-4 | 35.5 | 35.0 | 1.31 1.29 1.25 
Other retail trade: 
Furniture and appliance stores.......- 62.31 62.46 60.90 h2.1 42.2 42.0 1.48 1.48 1.45 
Lumber and hardware supply stores..... 66.22 | 65.33 62.78 43.0 | h2.7 | 43.0 | 1.54 2353 1.46 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL ESTATE: ee ~— Q/ - ” 
Banks and trust companies.........-++-- . 7 AT 1/) | (2/) | (2/) | Q2/) (1/) 1/) 
Security dealers and exchanges......... 90.68 | 89.53 86.78 (¥/) | GQ/) | G/) (a) a) eh 
Insurance Carriers......eeecceecceseces 69.05 | 69.06 66.55 (1/) | (2/) | QU) | Q/) (1/) (3/) 
SERVICE AND MISCELLANEOUS: 
Hotels and lodging places: 
Hotels, year-round 5/......eeeseeeees 39.67 | 39.81 37.83 k2.2 | 41.9 | ko - Gh 95 .89 
Personal services: 
RUHADREE Os eGo sGs Gat aeseuiee ce mesiciee 40.50 | 39.60 | 39.58 | 40.5 | 39.6 | 40.8 | 1.00 1.00 -97 
Cleaning and dyeing plants........+-4. 50.40 | 46.26 45.36 42.0 | 39.2 | 40.5 | 1.20 1.18 1.12 
Motion pictures: 
Motion-picture production and 
BSSEEEDODROD: 640s k6 0s ou sos see sn sone 92.92 | 92.55 89.26 (1/) (1/) (1/) (1/) (1/) (1/) 
































]/ Not available. 


2/ Data relate to employees in such occupations in the telephone industry as switchboard operators; service 
assistants; operating room instructors; and pay-station attendants. 


During 1953 such employees made up 45 per- 


cent of the total number of nonsupervisory employees in telephone establishments reporting hours and earnings 


data, 


3/ Data relate to employees in such occupations in the telephone industry as central office craftsmen; in- 
stallation and exchange repair craftsmen; line, cable, and conduit craftemen; and laborers. During 1953 such 
employees made up 24 percent of the total number of nonsupervisory employees in telephone establishments report- 


ing hours and earnings data. 


4/ Data relate to domestic employees except messengers and those compensated entirely on a commission basis. 
5/ Money payments only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and tips, not included. 
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Table C-2: Gross average weekly earnings of production workers 
in selected industries, in current and 1947-49 dollars 





Adjusted Earnings 








Bituminous-coal 





Bituminous-coal 








Manufacturing nbaind Laundries Manufacturing iene Laundries 
Period Period 
Current} 1947-49} Current| 1947-49] Current/ 1947-49 Current/ 1947-49} Current] 1947-49] Current] 1947-49 
dollars] dollars| dollars| dollars} dollars/dollars dollars/ dollars} dollars|dollars| dollars! dollars 
Annual Monthly 
average: data: 
1953 
1939... | $23.86 | $40.17 | $23.88 | $40.20 | $17.64 | $29.70 | Mar.... |$71-93 | $63.32 | $81.76 | $71.97 | $39.38 | $34.67 
19h0...| 25.20] 42.07] 2h.71 | 41.25 | 17.93 | 29.93 | Apr....| 71-40 | 62.80/ 79.61 | 70.02| 39.58 | 34.81 
19h... | 29.58] 47.03] 30.86 | 49.06 | 18.69 | 29.71 | May....| 71-63 | 62.83 | 8%.97 | 7h.5%| 80.67 | 35.68 
June... | 72.08% | 62.92] 91.25 | 79.69] 4%0.08/| 35.00 
192... | 36.65} 52.58] 35.02 | 50.2% | 20.3% | 29.18 
1943... | 43.14% | 58.30] &1.62 | 56.24 | 23.08 | 31.19] July... | 71.33 | 62.19] 8%.97 | 7h.08| 39.30] 34.26 
19bh...| 46.08} 61.28) 51.27 | 68.18 | 25.95 | 34.51 | Aug....| 71-69 | 62.36) 92.88 | 80.77] 39.10 | 34.00 
Sept... | 71.82 | 62.00} 86.15 | 7%.78| 39.80 | 3%.55 
1945...| 8.39 | 57.72 | 52.25 | 67.95 | 27.73 | 36.06 | Oct....| 72-14 | 62.51] 89.78 | 77.80} 39.70 | 3%. 
1946...| 43.82 | 52.5% | 58.03 | 69.58 | 30.20 | 36.21 | Now....| 71.60 | 62.26) 81.17 | 70.58| 40.00 | 34.78 
1947... | 49.97 | 52.32] 66.59 | 69.73 | 32.71 | 3&.25 | Dec....| 72.36 | 62.98| 82.25 71.58| 80.60/ 35.3% 
1988...) 54.1% | 52.67 | 72.12 | 70.16 | 34.23 | 33.30 | 195% 
=. 54.92 | 53.95 | 63.28 | 62.16 | 3&.98 | 38.36 | Jan....| 70.92 | 61.56] 82.3% | 71.48) 39.70 | 34.46 
1950...| 59-33 | 57-71 | 70.35 | 68.43 | 35.47 | 34.50 | Feb....| 71-28 | 61.98| 79.08% | 68.73 | 39.80) 34.61 
Mar....| 70.71 | 61.59] 73.06 | 63.68] 39.60| 34.49 
1951... | 6%.71 | 58.30 | 77.79 | 70.08 | 37.81 | 34.06 | Apr....| 70.20 | 61.26] 71.14% | 62.08/ 40.50 | 35.3% 
1952... | 67.97 | 59.89 | 78.09 | 68.80 | 36.63 | 34.0% 
1953...| 71.69 | 62.67 | 85.31 | 74.57 | 39.69 | 36.69 












































Table C-3: Average weekly earnings, gross and net spendable, of production workers 
in manufacturing industries, in current and 1947-49 dollars 









































Gross average Net spendable Gross average Net spendable 
weekly earnings average weekly earnings weekly earnings average weekly earnings 
Period Index Worker with Worker with 3 pantaa wadaa Worker with Worker with 3 
Amount! (1947-49 no dependents dependents Amount| (1947-49 no dependents dependents 
= 100) Current/ 1947-49} Current} 1947-49 = 100) Current] 1947-49/| Current| 1947-49 
dollars|dollars| dollars/ dollars dollars| dollars|dollars/dollars 
Annual Monthly 
average: data: 
1953 
1939.... |$23.86| 95.1 |$23.58 |$39.70 |$23.62 [$39.76 | Mar.... |$71.93| 135.8 | $58.72 |$51.69 | $66.77 | $58.78 
19h0....| 25.20] &7.6 | 24.69 | 41.22 | 26.95 | 41.65 | Apr....| 71-40) 134.8 | 58.31 | 51-28 | 66.3% | 58.35 
19hl....| 29.58} 55.9 | 28.05 | bb.59 | 29.28 | 46.55 | May.... | 71-63] 135.3 | 58.49 | 51.31 | 66.53 | 58.36 
June... | 72.0%] 136.1 58.81 | 51.36 | 66.86 | 58.39 
1gh2....| 36.65] 69.2 | 31.77 | 45.58 | 36.28 | 52.05 
1943....| 43.18] 81.5 | 36.01 | '8.66 | 41.39 | 55.93 | July... | 71-33) 134.7 | 58.26 | 50.79 | 66.29 | 57.79 
19hh..../ 46.08) 87.0 | 38.29 | 50.92 | bb.06 | 58.99 | Aug....| 71-69) 135.6 | 58.5% | 50.90 | 66.58 | 57.90 
Sept... | 71-42} 134.9 | 58.33 | 50.63 | 66.36 | 57.60 
1945.... | be.39/ 83.8 | 36.97 | 48.08 | ko. 7h | 55.58 | Oct....| 72-14] 136.2 | 58.89 | 51.03 | 66.9% | 58 O1 
196... | 43.82) 82.8 | 37.72 | 45.23 | 43.20 | 51.80 | Mov....| 71 60/ 135.2 | 58.47 | 50.8% | 66.50 | 57.83 
19h7....| 49.97} Ob.& | 42.76 | bb.77 | 4B.2h | 50.51 | Dec... | 72.36] 136.7 | 59.06 | 51.40 | 67.11 | 58.42 
1948...) Shik) 102.2 | &7.43 | 46.18 | 53.17 | 52.72 | 195% 
1949....| 5&.92/ 103.7 | 48.09 | 7.26 | 53.83 | 52.68 | Jan....| 70.92) 133-9 | 58.80 | 51.0% | 66.00 | 57.29 
1950.... | 59.33] 112.0 | 51.09 | 489.70 | 57.21 | 55.65 | Feb....| 71-28] 138.6 | 59.09 | 51.38 | 66.30 | 57.65 
Mar....| 70.71] 133.5 58.63 | 51.07 | 65.83 | 57.34 
1951.... | 6h.72 | 2 48.68 | 61.28 55. 21 | Apr...- | 70.20| 132.6 | 58.22 | 50.80 | 65.41 | 57.08 
: 126. 
135.4 
























































Adjusted Earnings 


Table C-4: Average hourly earnings, gross and excluding overtime, 
of production workers in manufacturing industries 




























Manufacturing Durable goods Nondurable goods 
Period Gross Excluding overtime Gross SRCLUSI Ng Gross Excluding 3 
overtime overtime 4 
Amount Amount I 100) Amount Amount Amount Amount : 
Annual 
average: 
ee $0.729 | $0.702 54.5 $0. 808 $0.770 $0.6h0 $0.625 
eer .853 .805 62.5 947 881 -723 .698 
re -961 . 894 69.4 1.059 -976 .803 - 763 
“RSET ese 1.019 -947 73.5 1.117 1.029 861 81k 
ar 1.023 | 1/.963 1/7%.8 1.111 | 1/1.082 904 1/.858 
oe Ce 1.086 1.051 81.6 1.156 1.122 1.015 .981 
CL Serr 1.237 1.198 93.0 1.292 1.250 1.171 1.133 
Sr 1.350 1.310 101.7 1.410 1.366 1.278 1.2h1 
ee 1.401 1.367 106.1 1.469 1.434 1.325 1.292 
Te 1.465 1.415 109.9 1.537 1.480 *1.378 1.337 
1 ee 1.59 1.53 118.8 1.67 1.60 1.48 1.43 
MO si wwesa0ase 1.67 1.61 125.0 1.77 1.70 1.54 1.49 ; 
oS SES 1.77 1.71 132.8 1.87 1.80 1.61 1.56 d 
5 
7 
Monthly f 
data: f 
1953: Mar..... 175 1.68 130.4 1.85 1.77 1.59 1.5% eS 
Apr..... 1.75 1.69 131.2 1.86 1.78 1.59 1. a 
May..... 1.76 1.70 132.0 1.86 1.79 1.60 1.55 0 
June 77 1.70 132.0 1.87 1.80 1.60 1.56 a 
July.. LT7 ge ab 132.8 1.88 1.82 1.61 1.56 - 
Aug..... 297 2571. 132.8 1.88 1.81 1.61 1.56 
Sept.. 1.79 1.73 134.3 1.90 1.8% 1.63 1.58 
Oct... s+ 1.79 1.73 134.3 1.90 1.83 1.62 1.58 
Nov..... 1.79 1.7% 135.1 1.89 1.83 1.63 1.59 
Dec..... 1.80 1.7% 135.1 1.90 1.8% 1.64 1.59 
1954: Jan..... 1.80 1.76 136.6 1.91 1.86 1.65 1.61 " 
Feb..... 1.80 1.75 135.9 1.90 1.85 1.65 1.61 
Mar..... 1.79 1.75 135.9 1.90 1.85 1.65 1.61 
Apr..... 1.80 1.76 136.6 1.90 1.85 1.65 1.61 
j 
1 
] 





























1/ 11-month average; August 1945 excluded because of VJ-day holiday period. 
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Table C-5: 


Indexes of production-worker aggregate weekly man-hours 


in manufacturing industries 


(1947-49 = 100) 





Man-Hour 


Indexes 






























































— Durable goods 
Total: Total: aera Stone 
Period = Durable Nondurable — setae see clay, and —— 
goods goods accessories (except fixtures — A industries 
furniture) adnibsomcabieai 
IGAT. 0000 104.8 106.1 103.1 101.2 107.0 103.3 102.8 105.4 
1948.....- 103.2 104.1 102.1 107.6 102.7 104.6 103.9 106.6 
1949...--- 92.0 89.7 94.7 91.1 90.3 92.1 93.3 88.0 
1950.....- 101.1 102.7 99.2 107.4 99.6 111.5 102.9 104.1 
SOR icc ea 108.4 115.7 99.7 290.4 102.7 105.9 111.4 115.7 
1952..... 108.4 116.6 98.6 625.0 96.9 106.2 104.3 104.6 
1953... 113.7 125.5 99.7 826.7 94.0 108.2 106.6 114.0 
1953: Mar. 116.7 130.0 100.7 800.3 93.0 114.6 107.8 118.2 
Apr. 115.2 129.4 98.2 810.9 94.8 112.1 108.0 116.7 
May.. 114.5 128. 97.9 855.7 96.2 109.1 107.7 116.7 
June 115.4 128.5 99.7 866.7 100.3 107.6 108.6 117.4 
July. 113.4 12h.7 99.9 885.9 96.7 103.7 105.8 115.2 
Aug.. 115.4 125.6 103.3 860.5 97.6 106.8 108.3 114.9 
Sept. 113.7 123.4 102.2 862.1 94.7 105.8 106.9 111.7 
Oct.. 113.0 123.6 100.5 858.3 95.2 106.3 108.3 110.4 
Nov.. 109.6 119.6 97.6 809.2 91.2 103.8 105.4 106.7 
Dec.. 108.4 118.4 96.4 812.7 86.1 101.4 103.2 105.4 
1954: Jan. 103.8 113.7 92.1 764.1 79.6 96.1 96.2 101.4 
Feb.. 103.5 112.5 92.8 712.1 82.3 96.7 97.8 97.5 
Mar. . 102.5 110.6 92.9 654.3 84.1 96.2 98.2 9h.k 
Apr.. 99.5 108.1 89.3 590.6 8h.2 92.0 97.2 93.1 
Durable goods - Continued Nondurable goods 
Miscella- 
Fabricated Machinery Electrical Transporta- | Instruments neous Food and Tobacco 
Period metal (except saad trian tion and related manufac- kindred manufac- 
products electrical) ° equipment products turing products tures 
industries 
1947...... 106.7 108.3 111.1 102.9 107.5 104.6 103.9 105.9 
1948...... 103.8 106.6 102.9 100.9 103.0 104.2 100.0 101.0 
1989...... 89.4 85.1 86.0 96.3 89.5 91.2 96.1 93.1 
1950... 106.5 9h.0 107.6 106.1 97.4% 101.3 95.2 89.2 
19fl...... 115.8 116.9 123.7 124.5 117.5 103.1 95.9 91.2 
iC Sa 112.1 118.4 131.2 138.0 122.7 100.5 94.7 92.2 
Cee 123.7 118.9 148.0 158.7 129.1 109.8 93.5 90.1 
1953:Mar.. 128.0 126.8 153.6 166.8 131.8 110.7 8.2 80.3 
Apr.. 127.6 12h.7 153.2 166.5 129.6 110.6 83.5 TT.0 
May.. 127.0 122.6 150.5 163.1 130.5 109.9 87.0 76.3 
June 127.3 121.3 149.2 161.7 131.3 110.4 92.2 76.4 
July. 122.7 116.5 143.6 158.9 126.3 108.4 100.3 77.6 
Aug. 123.9 114.5 148.0 159.2 126.8 111.0 106.6 101.6 
Sept. 121.5 113.5 148.4 153.1 128.6 111.9 111.2 108.9 
Oct.. 121.4 113.8 146.9 153.9 128.7 115.3 101.6 106.8 
Nov.. 117.8 111.4 143.3 146.3 129.1 112.1 95.1 96.1 
Dec.. 115.4 112.3 138.3 151. 128.1 107.5 89.4 101.7 
1954: Jan... 112.9 109.4 131.1 148.6 121.9 98.7 83.8 87.3 
Feb.. 111.5 108.6 130.6 lhk.O 120.9 102.1 81.8 80.1 
Mar.. 109.4 106.6 127.9 141.0 118.9 101.0 81.5 75.0 
Apr.. 106.9 103.7 123.8 139.3 114.4 96.3 81.2 73.6 














Man-Hour Indexes 


Table C-5: 





Indexes of production-worker aggregate weekly man-hours 
in manufacturing industries - Continued 


(1947-49 = 100) 






































Nondurable goods - Continued 
Apparel Printing 
Textile- and other Paper and 2 Chemicals | Products of Leather and - 
eeten mill finished allied ee and allied petroleum —. leather P ! 
products textile products ncnetnies products and coal P products q 
products 4 
IGAT...000. 104.5 99.6 102.6 101.4 103.3 99.0 109.8 105.8 i 
1988...... 105.7 101.6 102.3 100.5 102.6 102.7 102.0 100.8 G A 
ae 89.9 98.8 95.1 98.0 9h.1 98.3 88.1 93.4 7 
Se ee 100.1 103.0 105.4 99.5 97.2 97.3 101.9 97.8 j 
A 
ee 96.0 101.9 109.9 101.6 105.5 102.1 108.5 92.1 q 
1952...... 90.7 104.5 105.9 102.7 104.7 98.2 108.4 96.9 a 
ee 90.0 106.8 111.4 105.5 107,8 100.9 111.7 96.4 5: 
C 
1953:Mar.. 94.7 115.2 111.0 105.2 110.2 99.7 118.4 104.8 ‘ 
Apr.. 91.9 108.0 110.3 104.5 110.3 100.4 116.8 98.4 
May.. 91.9 104.3 110.3 104.9 108.6 101.8 114.6 94.3 
June. 92.7 105.0 112.0 105.1 107.7 102.4 115.8 98.3 
July. 89.3 102.2 111.3 103.6 106.6 104.3 111.6 96.3 
Aug.. 89.8 109.2 113.7 104.7 106.7 103.8 110.5 97.4 4 
Sept. 86.3 102.0 112.9 106.9 108.8 102.5 108.0 89.1 a 
Oct.. 86.0 106.0 113.2 108.1 107.5 100.2 106.0 88.7 a 
Nov. 84.2 102.8 112.3 107.2 107.2 99.3 104.0 88.7 i 
Dec.. 83.2 103.5 12,1 109.0 106.1 97-3 102.8 92.3 p C 
& 
1954:Jan. 78.5 98.2 107.6 104.3 105.0 95.3 100.1 91:9 i 
Feb. 19.5 104.3 107.5 103.7 104.4 94.9 99.1 94.9 F 
Mar... 79.2 106.1 107.8 105.4 104.9 94.0 96.4 93.8 c 
Apr.. 76.5 94.0 106.1 104.2 103.7 94.1 95.5 85.2 kh | 
. 
; F 
% ¢! 
sot 
B on 
q 4 
im 
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Table C-6: Hours and gross earnings of production workers in 
manufacturing industries for selected States and areas 


State and Area Hours and Earnings 








—_ 


Average weekly earnings 


Average weekly hours 





















Ave e hourly earnings 

State and area 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 Se 

Apr. Mar. Apr. Apr. Mar. Apr. Apr. Mar. Apr. 

ALABAMA. sccecescceee coco §©69954.2h $54.57 $55.61 38.2 38.7 40.3 $1.42 $1.41 | $1.38 
Birmingham 69.03 70.13 68.28 39.0 39.4 LOK 1.77 1.78 1.69 
Mobile 64.71 65.12 62.02 39.7 40.2 39.5 1.63 1.62 1.57 
ARIZONA+ coccecccscccseres 78.69 79.04 80.14 hi.2 41.6 4o.4 1.91 1.90 1.89 

Phoenix 77.14 78.12 77.28 40.6 40.9 42.0 1.90 1.91 1.84 
ARKANSAS oe ecccccccccccecs 50.72 50.92 49.80 40.9 41h 41.5 1.24 1.23 1.20 
Little Rock- 

North Little Rock 49.20 48,20 46.75 41.0 40.5 40.3 1.20 1.19 1.16 
elite ociaiavianis 79.54 79.68 78.47 39.4 39.5 40.2 2.02 2.02 1.9 
Fresno 70.82 69.50 67.04 37-9 37.8 36.9 1.87 1.84 1.82 
Los Angeles 19225 79.68 79.31 39.8 40.0 41.1 1.99 1.99 1.93 
Sacramento 72.01 75.85 65.69 36.3 37.1 34.8 1.98 2.05 1.89 
San Bernardino- 

Riverside-Ontario 76.00 76.13 75-51 39.3 39.6 40.0 1.93 1.92 1.89 
San Diego 79.99 78.82 74.30 39.4 39.2 38.7 2.03 2.01 1.92 
San Francisco-Oakland 81.20 81.80 79.70 38.4 38.8 39.3 2.12 2.11 2.03 
San Jose 75.30 76.2h 73-96 37.8 38.9 38.1 1.99 1.96 1.9% 
Steckton 75-35 75 bh 73.88 38.6 38.1 38.9 1.9 1.98 1.90 
COLORADO. cecsccces aaeiewse 71.82 72.32 71.28 39.9 4O.4 41.2 1.80 1.79 1.73 
Denver 72.90 72.72 71.38 40.5 hOJk 41.5 1.80 1.80 1.72 
CONNECTICUT. cs cccceccccce 71.10 71.96 74.55 39.5 40,2 42.6 1.80 1.79 1.75 
Bridgeport (1/) 75.52 76.44 (1/) | 40.6 | 42.0 (1/) 1.86 1.62 
Hartford (i/) 76.07 80.44 (1/) | 40.9 | 44.2 (1/) 1.86 1.82 
New Britain (7/) 71.69 73-53 (I/) | 40.5 | 42.5 (1/) 1.77 1.73 
New Haven (1/) 67.49 70.14 (i/) 39.7 | 42.0 (1/) 1.70 1.67 
Stanford (1/) 80.57 79-76 (1/) | 40.9 | 42.2 (1/) 1.97 1.89 
Waterbury (z/) 72.00 76.64 (1/) | 40.0 | 43.3 (7/) 1.80 1.77 
DELAWARE. cecccccccccccecs 69.93 69.30 70.90 39.0 39.4 41.1 1.79 1.76 1.73 
Wilmington 83.65 81.03 84.08 4O.1 39.8 42.0 a 2.04 2.00 
PIORIDA sso cceccveccesesos 56.01 55-74 55.03 41.8 41.6 42.2 1.34 1.34 1.30 
Tampa-St. Petersburg 55.04 53.60 53-7 41.7 40.3 42.0 1.32 1.33 1.28 
GEORGI Ac cccceccccce PRET 48.01 48.76 50.75 38.1 38.7 40.6 1.26 1.26 1.25 

Atlanta 61.70 60.45 63.91 39.3 39.0 41.5 1.57 1.55 1.54 

Savannah 64.37 64.64 62.16 41.8 | 41.7 | 42.0 1.54 1.55 1.48 
TAM: cccccscccccsssecees 75-36 73.02 72.67 40.3 39.9 40.6 1.87 1.83 1.79 
TEEEHOIS <s<ccecce ss Peer 7.61 75.39 76.49 39.4 39.8 h1.4 1.89 1.89 1.85 

77.88 79.10 (1/) | 39-7 | 41-3 (1/) 1.96 1.92 
CEPT EL 75.02 77.46 
MOU, cccaccceeccecceccaes 69.08 69.24 67.39 39.7 39.9 40.3 1.74 1.73 1.68 

Des Moines i 73-57 72.24 39.8 39.4 39.9 1.89 1.87 1.81 
MANGAS. cc cccccceccucceccs 76.30 76.17 74.91 41.3 41.2 ~ 1 1 

Topeka 66.86 66.65 67.18 40.3 40.7 40.6 1.66 1.64 1.66 

Wichita 81.22 81.04 78.35 47 41.5 42.0 1.95 1.95 1.87 
KENTUCKY... seccseesessees (1/) 66.60 
MOREA sc ccencescccceed 63.92 65.35 64.30 hO.2 | 41.1 | 42.3 1.59 1.59 1.52 

Baton Rouge 92.32 91.65 86.53 41.4 41.1 41.4 2.23 2.23 2.09 

New Orleans 63.30 65.20 63.96 38.6 40.0 | 41.0 1.64 1.63 1.56 





See footnotes at end of table. 
































State and Area Hours and Earnings 





Table C-6: Hours and gross earnings of production workers in 
manufacturing industries for selected States and areas - Continued 












































Average wee earn 8 Ave weekly hours Ave hourly earnings - 
State and area ar ear 1953 nil oe 
Apr. Mar. Apr. Apr. Mar. Apr. Apr. Mar. Apr. _ 
RRS cc svcsvuspessesees $55.53 $57.02 $56.88 39.2 40.3 40.5 $1.42 $1.42 $1.40 j NC 
Portland 61.27 60.65 58.82 40.8 40.7 41.5 1.50 1.49 1.42 C 
aH it 
MARYLAND. occccccccccccces 67.33 68.18 67.45 39.4 40.0 | 40.8 1.71 1.71 1.65 “i 
Baltimore 70.99 71.66 71.20 39.7 40.2 40.9 1.79 1.78 1.74 : NC 
$ I 
MASSACHUSETTS... eecessees 64.02 65.90 66. 3u 38.8 39.7 40.7 1.65 1.66 1.63 a 
Boston 67.69 68.90 67.54 38.9 39.6 40.2 1.74 1.74 1.68 e oO 
Fall River 52.47 51.79 52.92 38.3 37.8 39.2 137 1.37 1.35 4 C 
New Bedford 51.55 53.68 54.65 36.3 37.8 39.6 1.4e 1.42 1.38 c 
Springfield-Holyoke 69.52 71.40 71.04 39.5 40.8 4.3 1.76 1.75 1.72 
Worcester 69.38 69.87 71.69 39.2 39.7 41.2 LOTT 1.76 1.74 ’ 
T 
ONIN cc cvccsecwceneee 86.56 85.10 87.02 40.6 40.2 42.1 2.13 2.12 2.07 
Detroit 88.40 88.70 88.56 39.8 39.9 41.5 2.22 2.23 2.13 OR 
Flint 99.59 87.87 108.70 4b 5 40.7 48.9 2.2k 2.16 2.22 ‘ F 
Grand Rapids 81.30 80.08 80.64 41.1 40.9 42.6 1.98 1.96 1.89 j 
Lansing 96.48 92.82 94.69 43.4 42.5 440 2.22 2.18 2.15 4 
Muskegon 79.46 81.48 83.51 38.2 39.1 40.6 2.08 2.08 2.06 : PE 
Saginaw 84.58 TB.49 91.98 41.4 | 39.7 | 45.4 2.04 1.98 2.03 pC 
B of: 
a eT 72.94 73-43 71.10 40.0 4O.4 40.7 1.82 1.82 175 F H 
Duluth 71.38 Tih 69.65 39.4 38.9 38.7 1.81 1.83 1.80 : L 
Minneapolis T2049 72.80 71.98 39.9 40.0 hi.2 1.82 1.82 1.76 8 P 
St. Paul 75-61 75 049 73.28 29.2 39.5 40.5 1.93 1.91 1.81 ie : 
a 
MISSISSIPPI. .eeseccccceed 47.33 47.33 47.73 40.8 40.8 41.5 1.16 1.16 1.15 2 S 
Jackson 50.53 50.47 50.14 40.1 40.7 A: 1.26 1.2h 3:22 C : 
SAPO ccsccccccscceccsd 67:03 67.35 66.79 38.6 | 39.1 | 40.2 1.73 1.72 1.67 4 
Kansas City 2/ 74.53 74.08 73.04 39.4 39.7 | 40.4 1.89 1.87 1.81 
St. Louis 71.69 72.06 72.00 38.8 39.3 40.5 1.85 1.83 1.78 " 
MONTANA. ccocccceccccccced 77-89 76.77 79.03 39.5 39.0 41.0 1.97 1.97 1.93 $0 
| ey 66.32 65.84 63-31 41.4 40.7 41.1 1.60 1.62 1.54 . C 
WEVADA.cccsscccescsecsceg 83.32 | 83.56] h.02 39.3 | 39.6 | 41.9 2.12} 2.11 | 2.01 i . 
NEW HAMPSHIRE....ssseeed 55048 57.34 56.96 38.8 | 40.1 | 4O.4 1.43 1.43 142 
Manchester 50.98 55.34 54.14 359 38.7 38.4 1.42 1.43 Th ~ 
; c 
NEW JERSEY....ccccccccced 72638 74.01 74.28 39.0 | 39.9 | 41.2 1.86 1.85 1.80 s)lCOK 
Newark-Jersey City 74.02 T5021 75.61 39.1 39.9 41.5 1.89 1.88 1.82 " M 
Paterson 73027 Th ehh LT 39.8 40.5 41.0 1.84 1.84 1.81 a: N 
Perth Amboy 73.16 T7461 7Th.61 39.0 39.9 41.2 1.88 1.87 1.81 
Trenton 70.36 71.31 74.81 39.2 | 39.4 | 41. 1.80 1.81 1.81 TE 
UT 
NEW MEXICO. ccccccccecccead 76.36 76.11 70.49 40.4 40.7 39.6 1.89 1567 1.78 s 
Albuquerque T2045 72.45 68.97 40.7 40.7 40.1 176 TRY (3. By 3 " 
OK siasseessessceed 69.57 71.58 70.54 38.1 39.0 39.9 1.83 1.84 LAT 5 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy 74.39 75.91 77.84 38.9 39.4 40.8 1.91 1.93 1.91 8 
Binghamton 64.50 65.17 67.41 37-1 37.1 39.7 1.74 173 1.70 
Buffalo T9049 80.02 83.00 39.4 39.7 42.0 2.02 2.01 1.97 i 
Elmira 73.58 72.93 71.98 40.6 | 40.5 | 40.5 1.81 1.80 1.78 ¥ 
Nassau and R 
Suffolk Counties 80.67 82.75 79.83 4O.1 41.2 40.9 2.01 2.01 1.95 
New York City 66.61 70.01 ° 36.5 37-8 | 38.2 1.82 1.85 1.75 - 
Rochester 74.62 7565 76.61 39.3 39.9 41.9 1.90 1.90 1.83 A 
Syracuse 72.7 73.49 77.87 39.9 | ho.2 | 42.7 1.82 1.83 1.82 8 
Utica-Rome 67.64 | 68.55] 69.29 38.9 | 39.4 | 41.1 1.74 | 1.78 | 1.68 
Westchester County 72.17 Tid? 69.83 39.1 39.2 40.2 1.85 1.82 1.74 T 
Se 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table C-6: Hours and gross earnings of production workers in 


manufacturing industries for selected States and areas - Continued 


State and Area Hours and Earnings 








Average weekl 
1954 


Ave e hour ania 

















See footnotes at end of table. 




























Mar. Apr. Mar. Apr. Apr. 
NORTH CAROLINA. ++sesseeed $47.25 $48.22 37.8 $1.25 $1.23 
Cherlotte 53.06 51.44 40.5 1.30 1.27 
Greensboro-High Point 45 4 (1/ 35-5 1.28 (1/) 
NORTH DAKOTAs+cesssccecee 63.16 63.64 42.4 1.48 1.49 1.47 
Fergo 65.35 | 3/61.34 38.7 (2/) 1.69 | 3/1-49 
OHIO. cccccccccccccccccccs 76.66 79.76 39.0 1.97 1.96 1.93 
Cincinnati T3047 73-54 Ok 1.83 1.82 1.76 
Cleveland 79.86 84.38 39.2 2.04 2.04 1.99 
OKLAHOMA. escccccccccccces 71.55 69.63 41.6 1.72 1.72 1.69 
Oklahoma City 69.01 65.91 42.6 1.61 1.62 1.54 
Tulsa 78.94 75.26 40.9 1.91 1.93 1.84 
OREGONe ccccccccccccccccca 82.31 82.42 38.5 2.15 2.14 2.13 
Portland 76.23 76.60 38.0 2.03 2.01 1.98 
PENNSYLVANIA. ccccoscecees 70.02 70.48 1.81 1.81 1.76 
Allentown-Bethlehem- 
Easton 64.94 65.74 1.74 +73 1.69 
Erie 75.99 80.68 1.87 1.88 1.87 
Harrisburg 59.97 62.85 1.60 1.60 1.58 
Lancaster 62.51 63.03 1.55 1.55 1.51 
Philadelphia 74.15 73.06 1.87 1.86 1.80 
Pittsburgh 79.04 79.60 2.05 2.05 2.00 
Reading 64.08 67.03 1.68 1.66 1.65 
Scranton 54.73 55.64 1.44 1.44 1.41 
Wilkes-Barre—Hazleton 51.70 50.09 1.39 1.38 1.34 
York 63.31 63.51 1.57 1.57 1.51 
RHODE ISLAND. +ccesccccces 60.44 61.03 1.52 1.50 
Providence 61.00 60.75 1.51 1.50 
SOUTH CAROLINA. .cccccccesl 49.50 49.97 1.25 1.24 
Charleston 50.31 52.48 1.30 1.28 
SOUTH DAKOTAc<ccccccccced 60.78 60.84 1.50 1.48 
Sioux Falls 65.47 66.88 1.62 1.58 
WENIESSER 6c. cccsceccesicoea 55.15 56.98 1.45 1.40 
Chattanooga 56.15 57.51 1.47 1.42 
Knoxville 65.52 66.30 Py 4 | 1.59 
Memphis 65.10 65.48 1.56 1.53 
Nashville 57.96 58.90 1.48 1.44 
WB iicictcccs icunuiieil 71.10 69.39 1.74 1.66 
 iicinndsinreacenced 71.94 73226 1.85 1.60 
Salt Lake City 71.71 74.10 1.83 1.76 
VERMINE, cecccevuccecccds ‘ 62.58 62.37 1.48 1.44 
Burlington 59.41 57.98 1.49 1.47 
Springfield 78.75 81.54 1.78 1.80 
VINGINERS ce<ccacccecoccees 56.48 54.49 1.43 1.39 
Norfolk-Portsmouth 60.60 59.57 1.51 1.46 
Richmond 58.86 59.98 1.50 1.47 
WASHINGTON, «cc cecceocsese 80.21 7917 2.09 2.04 
Seattle 78.54 76.04 2.03 1.98 
Spokane 17.70 76.50 2.00 1.9 
Tacoma 78.17 76.19 2.04 1.98 





ls 





State and Area Hours and Earnings 





Table C-6 Hours and gross earnings of production workers in 
manufacturing industries for selected States and areas - Continued 
































Average weekly earnings Average weekly hours Average hourly earnings : 

State and area 1 1953 1954 1953 195 ‘ 
Apr. Mer. Apr. Apr. | Mar. | Apr. Apr. Mar. Apr. | 
WEST VIRGINIA. .ccccccces $69.69 $68.94 $70.05 38.5 38.3 39.8 $1.81 $1.80 $1.76 2 ) 
Charleston 88.09 85.75 85.05 39-5 | 39-7 | 40.5 2.23 2.16 2.10 _ 
#1 
WISCONSIN. ocscccccccceces 74.10 74.80 76.22 4O.2 | 40.8 | 42.3 1.84 1.84 1.80 _ | 
Kenosha 76.23 | 77-72 | 80.30 38.7 | 39.4 | 40.6 1.97 | 1.97 | 1.98 SS 
La Crosse 72.89 75249 71.53 38.7 | 40.2 | 39.3 1.88 1.88 1.82 = 
Madison 76.45 77.06 73-14 39-3 | 39.4 | 39.7 1.94 1.95 1.84 _ 
Milwaukee 79.55 80.49 82.12 39.4 | 40.1 | 41.9 2.02 2.01 1.96 | 
Racine 77.35 | 77.88 | 80.82 39.4 | 39.7 | 42.9 1.97 | 1.96 | 1.93 ; 
SS 82.11 81.92 78.21 39.1 | 39.2 | 39.5 2.10 2.09 1.98 
Casper 93.83 95.53 91.25 4O.1 | 41.0 | 40.2 2.34 2.33 2.27 Ez 














1/ Not available. 
2/ Revised series; not strictly comparable with previously published data. 
Not comparable with current data shown. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The statistics for nonfarm industries presented in 
this monthly report are part of the broad program of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics to provide timely, com- 
prehensive, accurate, and detailed information for the 
use of businessmen, government officials, legislators, 
labor unions, research workers, and the general public, 
and are an integral part of the Federal statistical 
system. Current statistics on employment, labor turn- 
over, hours, and earnings are basic indicators of 
economic change. They are widely used in following 
business developments and in making decisions in such 
fields as marketing, personnel, vlant location, and 
government policy. The BLS employment statistics 
vrogram also vrovides data used in making official 
indexes of production, productivity, and national 
income. 


The Bureau vublishes monthly statistics on employ- 
ment, and hours and earnings for the Nation, for all 
states and for selected metropolitan areas, For 
employment, the total of employees in nonagricultural 
establishments is shown; for hours and earnings, data 
are available for production workers in manufacturing 
and selected groups in nonmanufacturing industries. 
Within these broad activities data are published in 
varying industry detail. Labor turnover rates are 
vresented for both total manufacturing and component 
eroups, as well as for selected mining and commnica- 
tions industries. 


Statistics on the number and proportion of women 
employees in manufacturing industries and turnover 
rates for men and women separately are vcublished 
quarterly. In addition, earnings adjusted for price 
changes, Federal taxes, and overtime for selected in- 
dustries appear monthly, as well as indexes of vro- 
duction-worker aggregate weekly man-hours for mjor 
manufacturing grows. 


These data are reprinted regularly in the Monthly 
Labor Review. Each of the series, from the earliest 
period to date, may be obtained by writing to the BLS 
Division of Manvower and Employment Statistics. Such 
Tequests should specify the industry series desired. 


More detailed descriptions of these series are 
available through reprints of Technical Notes which 
my be obtained uvon reauest: 


"Technical Note on the Measurement of 
Industrial Employment" 


"Technical Note on Measurement of Labor 
Turnover" 


"Technical Note on Hours and Zarnings 
in Nonagricultural Industries" 
Section A - EMPLOYMENT 


Definition of Employment 


BLS emmloyment statistics reoresent the total 
number of full- and vart-time nonagricultural vorkers 
on establishment payrolls during a specified period 
each month, 








Persons on an establishment payroll who are on 
paid sick-leave, paid holiday, or paid vacation, or 
who work during a part of the specified pay period and 
are unemployed or on strike during the other part of 
the period are counted as employed. Persons are not 
considered employed who are laid off or are on leave 
without pay, who are on strike for the entire period, 
or who are hired but do not report to work during the 
period. Proprietors, the self-employed, unpaid family 
workers, farm workers, and domestic workers in house- 
holds are also excluded. Government employment covers 
only civilian employees, 


Employment data for nongovernmental establishments 
refer to persons who worked during, or received pay 
for, any part of the vay veriod ending nearest the 
15th of the month. Current data for Federal Government 
establishments generally refer to persons who worked 
on, or received pay for, the last day of the month; 
for State and local government, persons who received 
pay for any vart of the vay veriod ending on, or in- 
mediately prior to, the last day of the month. 


Beginning with January 1952, the data for Federal 
employment are not strictly comparable with those for 
prior years, primarily as a result of changes in defi- 
nition. For the national series and except for a few 
states and areas as noted the following changes were 
made starting with that month: (1) data refer to the 
last day of the month rather than the first of the 
month; (2) employment of the Federal Reserve Banks and 
of the mixed ownership banks of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration was transferred from the Federal total to 
the "Banks and Trust Companies" group of the "Finance, 
Insurance, and Real Estate" division; (3) fourth-class 
postmasters, formerly included only in the table show- 
ing Federal civilian employment, are now included in 
all tables showing government series. 


Collection of Establishment Reports 





The employment program is based on establishment 
payroll reports. An establishment is defined as a 
single physical location, such as a factory, mine, or 
store where business is conducted. In the case of a 
company with several nlants or establishments, the 
BLS endeavors to obtain separate reports from each 
business unit which mintains sevarate payroll records, 
since each may be classified in a different industry. 


The BLS, with the cooperation of State agencies, 
collects current employment, payroll, and man-hour in- 
formation by means of "shuttle" schedules (BLS 790 
Forms) mailed monthly to individual establishments. 
This shuttle schedule, which has been used by BLS for 
more than 20 years, is designed to assist firms to 
report consistently, accurately, and with a minimum of 
cost. State agencies mail the forms to the establish- 
ments and examine the returns for consistency, accu- 
racy, and completeness. The states use the informa- 
tion to prepare State and area series and then send 
the schedules to the “LS Division of Manpower and 
Emloyment Statistics for use in preparing the 
national series. Each questionnaire provides e line 
for the State agency to enter data for December of the 
previous year, as well as lines for the cooperating 
establishments to report for each month of the cur- 
rent calendar year. The December data, copied from 
the completed previous year's form, give the reporter 
a@ means for comparison when reporting for Jamuary as 

















an aid to collection of consistent date. The same 
form is returned each month to the reporting establish- 
ment to be completed. Definitions of terms are de- 
scribed in detail in the instructions on each forn. 
Coverage Es s t Reports 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics obtains monthly 
reports from approximately 155,000 establishments, 
distributed by industry as shown by the following 
table. The table also shows the approximate proportim 
of total employment in each industry division covered 
by the group of establishments furnishing monthly 
employment data. The coverage for individual indus- 
tries within the divisions may vary from the propor- 
tions shown. 


Approximate size and coverage of monthly sample 
used in BLS employment and payroll statistics ]/ 











r of 
Division establish- Employees 
samaa ments in| Number in|Percent 
7 |_sample jof total 
Mining .ccccccccccccccce 3,300 440,000 50 
Contract construction..| 19,700 783,000 28 
Manufacturing....seeceee| 44,100 [11,207,000 68 


Transportation and 
public utilities: 
Interstate rail- 
roads (ch rr —_ 
Other transportation 
and public utilities 
eS ee 
Wholesale and retail 
NN eee 
Finance, insurance, 
and real estate....... 
Service and 
miscellaneous: 
Hotels and lodging 
PLACES. ccoccccccccce 
Personal services: 
Laundries and 
cleaning and 
dyeing plants...... 
Government: 
Federal (Civil Service 
Commission ) eeceeecce a 
State and local 
(Bureau of the Census)} —-—— 


1,357,000 96 


13,600 | 1,430,000 51 
60,300 


10,600 


1,889,000 19 
486,000 25 


1,300 145,000 31 


2,300 99,000} 19 


2,368,000] 100 
2,760,000 67 














1/ Some firms do not report payroll and man-hour 
information. Therefore, hours and earnings estimates 
are based on a slightly smaller sample than employment 
estimates. 


Classification of Establishment Reports 


To present meaningful tabulations of employment, 
hours, earnings, and labor turnover data, establish- 
ments are classified into industries on the basis of 
the principal product or activity determined from in- 
formation on annual sales volume. This information is 
collected annually on a product supplement to the 
monthly renort. The supplement provides for reporting 
the percentage of total sales represented by each pro- 
duct. In the case of an establishment making more 
than one product, the entire employment of the plant 
is included under the industry indicated by the most 
important product. The titles and descriptions of 
industries presented in the 1945 Standard Industrial 


Classification Manual, Vol. I (U. S. Bureau of the 
Budget, Washington, D. C.) are used for classifying 


reports from manufacturing establishments; the 1942 





Industrial Classification Code, (U. S. Social Security 
Board) for reports from nonmanufacturing establish- 


ments, 


Benchmark Data 


Experience with employment statistics has shown 
that without adjustment to new benchmarks, the employ- 
ment estimate tends toward understatement which 
becomes larger as the distance from the earlier bench- 
mark increases, To adjust for this, the estimates 
mst be periodically compared with actual counts of 
employment in the various nonagricultural industries, 
and appropriate revisions made as indicated by the 
total counts or benchmarks. 


Basic sources of benchmark information are quar- 
terly tabulations of employment data, by industry, 
compiled by State agencies from reports of establish- 
ments covered under State unemployment insurance laws. 
Supplementary tabulations prepared by the U. S. Bureau 
of Old Age and Survivors Insurance are used for the 
group of es vablishments exempt from State unemployment 
insurance laws because of their small size. For in- 
dustries not covered by either of the two programs, 
benchmarks are compiled from special establishment 
censuses: for example, for interstate railroads, from 
establishment data reported to the ICC; for State and 
local government, from data reported to the Bureau of 
the Census; for the Federal government, from agency 
data compiled by the Civil Service Commission. Estab- 
lishments are classified into the same industrial 
groupings for benchmark purposes as they are for 
monthly reporting. 


At the time new benchmark data become available, 
the BLS estimates which had been prepared for the 
benchmark quarter are compared with the levels of the 
benchmarks, industry by industry. Where revisions are 
necessary, the levels are adjusted between the new 
benchmark and the last previous one. Following revi- 
sion for these intermediate periods, the industry data 
from the most recent benchmark are projected to the 
current month by application of the sample trends used 
prior to the revision. The benchmark establishes the 
level, while the samle determines the trend. 


Estimating Method 


The estimating procedure for industries for which 
data on both "all employees" and "production and re- 
lated workers" are published (i.e., manufacturing and 
selected mining industries) is outlined below; the 
first step of this method is also used for industries 
fo: which only figures on "all employees" are pub- 
lished, 


The first step is to compute total employment (all 
employees) in the industry for the month following the 
benchmark period. The all-employee total for the last 
benchmark month (e.g.,March) is mitiplied by the per- 
cent change of total employment over the month for a 
group of establishments reporting for both March and 
April. Thus, if firms in the 8LS sample for an in- 
dustry report 30,000 employees in March and 31,200 in 
April, April employment is 104 percent (31,200 divided 
by 30,000) of March emloyment. If the all-employee 
benchmark in March is 40,000, the all-employee total in 
April would be 104 percent of 40,000 or 41,600. 


The second step is to compute the production-worker 
total for the industry. The all-employee total for the 
month is mltiplied by the ratio of production workers 
to all emoloyees. This ratio is computed from those 
establishment reports which show data for both items. 
Thus, if these firms in April report 24,400 production 
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yorkers and a total of 30,500 employees, the ratio of 
production workers to all employees would be .80 
(24,400 divided by 30,500). The production-worker 
total in April would be 33,280 (41,600 mitiplied by 
.80). 


Figures for subsequent months are computed by 
carrying forward the totals for the previous month ac- 
cording to the method described above. 


Comparability With Other Employment Estimates 


Data published by other government and private 
agencies differ from BLS employment statistics because 
of differences in definition, sources of information, 
mthods of collection, classification, and estimation. 
BLS monthly figures are not directly comparable, for 
example, with the estimates of the Bureau of the Census 
Monthly Report on the Labor Force (MRLF). Census data 
are obtained by personal interviews with individual 
members of a small sample of households and are de- 
signed to provide information on the work status of the 
whole population, classified by their demographic char- 
acteristics. The BLS, on the other hand, obtains data 
by mil questionnaire which are based on the payroll 
records of business units, and prepares detailed 
statistics on the industrial and geographic distribv- 
tion of employment and on hours of work and earnings. 


Since BLS employment figures are based on estab- 
lishment payroll records, persons who worked in more 
than one establishment during the reporting period 
will be counted more than once in the BLS series. By 
definition, proprietors, self-employed persons, domestic 








servants, and unpaid family workers are excluded from 
the BLS but not the MRIF series, The two series also 
differ in date of reference, BLS collecting data for 
the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month 
(except for government), while the MRIF relates to the 
calendar week containing the 8th day of the month. 


Employment estimates derived by the Bureau of the 
Census from its censuses and/or annual sample surveys 
of manufacturing establishments also differ from BLS 
employment statistics. Among the important reasons for 


lack of comparability are differences in industries 
covered, in the business units considered parts of an 
establishment, and in the industrial classification of 
establishments. 





State and area employment statistics are collected 
and prepared by State agencies in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. These statistics are '° 
based on the same reports used for preparing national 
estimates. State series are adjusted to benchmark data 
from State unemployment insurance agencies and the 
Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance. Because 
some States have more recent benchmarks than others and 
use slightly varying methods of computation, the sum of 
the State figures my differ slightly from the official 
U. S. totals prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
State and area data in greater industry detail and for 
earlier periods may be secured directly upon request to 
the appropriate State agency or to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The names and addresses of these agencies 
are listed on the inside back cover of this report. 





- EMPLOYMENT - 
SUMMARY OF METHODS OF COMPUTATION 





Individual manufacturing and 


Total nonagricultural, divisions, 





Then nonmenufacturing industries major groups and groups 
MONTHLY DATA 
Alle ees All-employee estimate for Sum of all-employee 


Production workers 
for mining and manu- 
facturing ) 


All employees and 


production workers divided by 12. 





previous month mitiplied by 
ratio of all employees in 
current month to all employees 
in previous month for samples 
establishments which reported 
for both months. 


All-employee estimte for cur- 
rent month mitiplied by ratio 
of production workers to all 
employees in sample establish- 
ments for current month. 


ANNUAL DATA 


Sum of monthly estimates 


estimates for component 
industries. 


Sum of production-worker 
estimates for component 
industries. 


Sum of monthly estimates 
divided by 12. 














Section B - LABOR TURNOVER 


Definition of nove 


"Labor turnover," as used in this series, refers 
to the gross movement of wage and salary workers into 
and out of employment status with respect to individ- 
ual firms. This movement is subdivided into two broad 
types: accessions (new hires and rehires) and separa- 
tions (terminations of employment initiated by either 
the employer or the employee). Each type of action is 
cumlated for a calendar month and expressed as a rate 
per 100 emmloyees. Rates of accession and separation 
are shown separately. All employees, including execu- 
tive, office, sales, and other salaried personnel as 
well as production workers are covered by both the 
turnover movements and the employment base used in 
computing labor turnover rates. All groups of em- 
ployees - full= and part-time, permanent and temmo- 
rary - are included. Transfers from one establishment 
to another within a company are not considered to be 
turnover items, 


The terms used in labor turnover statistics are 
defined in the glossary under "Labor Turnover." 


Source of Data and Sample Coverage 


Labor turnover data are obtained each month from 
a sample of establishments by means of a mail ques- 
tionnaire, Schedules are received from anproximtely 
7,100 cooperating establishments in the manufacturing, 
mining, and commmication industries (see below). The 
definition of manufacturing used in the turnover series 
is more restricted than in the BLS series on employ- 
ment and hours and earnings because of the exclusion 
of certain manufacturing industries from the labor 
turnover samnle. The major industries excluded are: 
printing, publishing, and allied industries (since 
April 1943); canning and preserving fruits, vegetables, 
and sea foods; women's and misses! outerwear; and fer- 
tilizer. 


Approximate coverage of BLS labor turnover samle 





Number of 
Group apaathAchs Employees 


a ments in | Number in| Percent 
$35). . sample __jlof total 
> 4; 800,000 34 


Manufacturing....ccccccee 
Durable PODABss.00eeese 4,000 3,400,000 38 
Nondurable goods....se.e 2,600 {1,400,000} 27 
Metal MITE. 00000 6000s00 130 63,000 60 
Coal mining: 
AGP AEI EE o.00060600000 40 
BECUMINOUS 0000 csccccee 275 
Commmnication: 
NR dicucccanecece (1/) 582,000} 89 
Ds Kccsonccecas (1/) 28,900 60 








30,000} 45 
120,000} 33 














1/ Data are not available. 


Method of Computation 


To compute turnover rates for individual industries, 
the total number of each type of action (accessions, 
quits, etc.) reported for a calendar month by the 
samle establishments in each industry is first divided 
by the total number of employees (both wage and salary 
workers), reported by these establishments, who worked 
during, or received pay for, any part of the pay period 
ending nearest the 15th of that month. The result is 
multiplied by 100 to obtain the turnover rate. 





For example, in an industry sample, the total 
number of employees who worked during, or received pay 
for, the week of January 12-18 was reported as 25,498, 
During the period Jamuary 1-31 a total of 284 employees 
in all reporting firms quit. The quit rate for the in- 
dustry, is: 


284 x 100 = 1.1 
25,498 


To comoute turnover rates for industry groups, the 
rates for the component industries are weighted by the 
estimated employment. Rates for the durable and non- 
durable goods subdivisions and manufacturing division 
are computed by weighting the rates of major industry 
groups by the estimated employment. 


Classificati f Es 


Beginning with data for January 1950, manufacturing 
establishments revorting labor turnover are classified 
in accordance with the Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion (1945) code structure. Definitions of nonmam- 
facturing industries are based on the Social Security 
Board Classification Code (1942). 


For additional details, see Section A-Employment, 


Comparability With E er Data 

Labor turnover rates are available on a comnarable 
basis from Jamary 1930 for manufacturing as a whole 
and from 1943 for two coal mining and two commnication 
industries, Labor turnover rates for many individual 
industries and industry groups for the period prior to 
January 1950 are not comparable with the rates for the 
subsequent period because of a revision which involved 
(1) the adoption of the Standard Industrial Classifi- 
cation (1945) code structure for manufacturing indus- 
tries, and (2) the introduction of weighting in the 
computation of industry-group rates. 


Comparability With Employment Series 


Month-to-month changes in total emloyment in mm- 
facturing industries reflected by labor turnover rates 
are not comnarable with the changes shown in the Bu- 
reau's employment series for the following reasons: 


(1) Accessions and separations are computed 
for the entire calendar-month; the em- 
ployment revorts, for the most part, refer 
to a leweek pay period ending nearest the 
15th of the month. 


The turnover sample is not as large as the 
employment sample and includes propor- 
tionately fewer small plants; certain in- 
dustries are not covered (see paragraph 
on source of data and sample coverage). 


Plants are not included in the turnover com- 
putations in months when work stoppages are 
in progress; the influence of such stoppages 
is reflected, however, in the employment 
figures, 


Section C- HOURS AND EARNINGS 


Production and Nonsupervisory-Worker Employment, 


Payroll, and Man-Hours 


The monthly employment and payroll schedule provides 
the following information reauired to commute averages 





period. 


(3) 
of full 
workers 
and vac 
during 


such en 





—— 


of hours and earnings: 


(1) -_and t- ction- 
rr s oyees who worked during, 
or received pay for, any vart of the pay veriod re- 
ported. Data cover production and related workers in 
mnufacturing, mining, laundries, and cleaning and 
dyeing plants. Employees covered in the contract con- 
struction industries are those engaged in actual con- 
struction work. For the remaining industries, unless 
otherwise noted, data refer to all nonsupervisory enm- 
ployees and working supervisors. (See glossary.) 


(2) Total cross payrolls for such workers before 
deductions for old-age unemployment insurance, 


withholding tax, bonds, union dues, and special cloth- 
ing allowances. The payroll figures also include pay 
for sick leave, holidays, and vacations taken. Ex- 
cluded are: cash payments for vacations not taken; 
retroactive pay not earned during the period reported; 
value of payments in kind; contributions to welfare 
funds, and insurance or pension plans; and commissions 
and bonuses, unless earned and paid regularly each pay 
period. 


(3) Total man-hours, whether worked or paid for, 
of full- and part-time production or nonsupervisory 
worxers including hours aid for holidays, sick leave, 
and vacations taken. If employees elect to work 
during a vacation period, only actual hours worked by 
such employees are included, 


The period reported generally represents the 
weekly pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 
Som establishments, however, use a 2-week or longer 
pay period. Such schedules are edited to reduce the 
payroll and man-hour aggregates to their proper equiva- 
lents for a weekly veriod. 


Collection of Establishment Reports 
See Section A-Employment. 


Coverage of Establishment Reports 
See Section A-Employment. 


Classification of Establishment Reports 
See Section A-Employment. 


Description of Gross Average Hourly and 
Weekly Earnings Series 


The average hourly earnings information for manu- 
facturing and nonmanufacturing industries are on a 
"gross" basis; i.e., they reflect not only changes in 
basic hourly and incentive wage rates, but also such 
variable factors as premium pay for overtime and late 
shift work, and changes in output of workers paid on 
a incentive basis. Employment shifts between rela- 
tively high-paid and low-paid work and changes in 
wrkers' earnings in individual establishments also 
affect the general earnings averages. Averages for 
gtoups and divisions further reflect changes in average 
hourly earnings for individual industries. 


Averages of hourly earnings should not be confused 


with wage rates. Earnings refer to the actual return 
to the worker for a stated period of time; rates are 
the amounts stipulated for a given unit of work or time. 
er, the average earnings series should not be in- 
terpreted as representing total labor costs on the part 
of the employer, since the following are excluded: ir- 
bonuses, retroactive items, payments of various 
Welfare benefits, payroll taxes paid by employers, and 





earnings for those employees not covered under the 


production-worker or nonsupervisory-employee defini- 
tions. 


In addition to the factors mentioned, which exert 
varying influences upon gross average hourly earnings, 
gross average weekly earnings are affected by changes 
in the length of the workweek, part-time work, stop- 
pages for varying causes, labor turnover, and absen- 
teeism. Gross weekly earnings are not the amount 
actually available to workers for spending because no 
deduction has been made for income and social security 
taxes, group insurance, occupational supplies, and 
union dues. For weekly earnings after deduction for 
Federal taxes see table C-3. For approximations of 
"real" gross weekly earnings, i.e., after adjustment 
for price changes, see table C-2, 


Average Weekly Hours 


The workweek information relates to average hours 
worked or paid for, and is somewhat different from 
standard or scheduled hours. Normally, such factors as 
absenteeism, labor turnover, part—time work, and stop- 
pages cause average weekly hours to be lower than the 
hours of workers who are on the payroll during the 
whole workweek, Group averages further reflect changes 
in the workweek of component industries. 
s in 


Gross Ave Wee and 


1947 Dollars 


Table C-2 shows gross average weekly earnings in 
both current and 1947-49 dollars for selected indus- 
tries. These series indicate changes in the level of 
weekly earnings before and after adjustment for changes 
in purchasing power as determined from the Bureau's 
Consumer Price Index. The 3-year average--1947, 1948, 
and 1949—-was selected as the base in conformity with 
the Bureau of the Budget recommendations that Federal 
statistics have a common 1947-49 base period. 


Net Spendable Average Weekly Earnings 


Net spendable average weekly earnings are obtained 
by deducting appropriate amounts for social security 
and Federal income taxes from gross weekly earnings. 
The amount of income tax liability depends on the 
number of dependents supported by the worker, as well 
as on the level of his gross income. To reflect these 
variables, net spendable earnings have been computed 
for two types of income-receivers: (1) a worker with no 
dependents; (2) a worker with three dependents, 


The computations of net spendable earnings for both 
the factory worker with no dependents and the factory 
worker with three dependents are based upon the gross 
average weekly earnings for all production workers in 
manufacturing industries without regard to marital 
status, family composition, and total family income. 
The spendable series measures relative changes in the 
average disposable earnings for two types of income- 
receivers. 


Net spendable weekly earnings in 1947-49 dollars 
represent an avproximate measure of changes in "real" 
net spendable weekly earnings as indicated by the 
changes in the Bureau's Consumer Price Index. "Real" 
net spendable weekly earnings are commuted by applying 
the current CPI to the spendable earnings average for 
the current month. The resulting level of spendable 
earnings expressed in 1947-49 dollars is thus adjusted 
for changes in ourchasing power since that base period. 


A detailed technical note on net spendable weekly 
earnings may be obtained upon request. 
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The bureau publishes average hourly earnings exclu- 
sive of overtime premium payments for manufacturing as 
a whole and the durable- and nondurable-goods sub- 
divisions. These data are based on the application of 
adjustment factors to gross average hourly earnings (as 
described in the Monthly Labor Review, May 1950, pp.53% 
540; reprint available, Serial No. R. 2020). Thais 
method eliminates only the additional earnings due to 
overtime paid for at one and one-half time the straight- 
time rates after 40 hours a week. Thus, no adjustment 
is made for other premium payment provisions--for 
example, holiday work, late shift work, and penalty 
rates other than time and one-half. 


The set of adjustment factors can be used to eli- 
minate premium overtime payments from average hourly 
earnings in any manufacturing industry where overtime 
for individual workers consists typically of hours in 
excess of 40 per week naid for at the rate of time and 
one-half. As these factors yield results which are 
only approximate, they may not be approvriate when exact 
figures are required. 
regate Vee 


Indexes of Production-Worker 


Man-hours 


The indexes of production-worker aggregate weekly 
man-hours are prepared by dividing the current month's 
aggregate by the monthly average for the 1947-49 period. 
These aggregates represent the product of average weekly 
hours and pvroduction-worker employment. 


The aggregate man-hours are defined as total man- 
hours for which pay was received by full- and part-time 
production workers, including hours vaid for holidays, 
sick leave, and vacations taken. 


- HOURS AND EARNINGS - 


The man-hours are for 


1 week of the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the 
month, and may not be typical of the entire month. Ag. 
gregate man-hours differ from scheduled man-hours due 
to such factors as absenteeism, labor turnover, part- 
time work, and stoppages. 


Railroad Hours and Earnings 


The figures for Class I railroads (excluding switch- 
ing and terminal companies) are based upon monthly data 
_summarized in the M-300 report of the Interstate Com 
merce Commission and relate to all employees who re- 
ceived pay during the month, except executives, offi- 
cials, and staff assistants (ICC Group I). Gross avergs 
hourly earnings are computed by dividing total compensa. 
tion by total hours paid for. Average weekly hours are 
obtained by dividing the total number of hours paid for, 
reduced to a weekly basis, by the mumber of employees, 
as defined above. Gross average weekly earnings are 
derived by miltiplying average weekly hours by average 
hourly earnings. Because hours and earnings data for 
manufacturing and other nonmanufacturing industries are 
based upon reports to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
which generally represent 1 weekly pay period ending 
nearest the 15th of the month, the data for railroad 
employees are not strictly comparable with other in- 
dustry information shown in this publication. 

Hours and Gros r_ Se das s_and 

The State and area hours and earnings data for mm- 
facturing are prepared by cooperating State agencies, 
These estimates are based on the sam reports used in 
preparing national estimates. Inasmuch as the estimates 
presented in this report relate only to manufacturing as 
a whole, variations in earnings among the States and 
areas are, to a large degree, caused by differences in 
industrial composition. For additional details on State 

and area statistics see Section A-Employment. 





SUMMARY OF METHODS OF COMPUTATION 





Item 


Individual manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing industries 


Manufacturing division, groups, sub- 
groups, and nonmamufacturing groups 





ve e s 
in @oiter¢d 


man-hours. 


e Product of average weekly hours and 
average hourly earnings. 


ANNUAL DATA 


Annual total of aggregate man-hours 
(employment miltiplied by average 
weekly hours) divided by annual sum 


in dollars 


Average weekly hours 


of employment. 


verage ho e 
in dellavrte 


man-hours. 


w 3 
(in dollars) 





MONTHLY DATA 


Total production or nonsupervisory 
man-hours divided by number of pro- 
duction or nonsupervisory workers. 


Total production or nonsupervisory 
worker payroll divided by total pro- 
duction or nonsupervisory worker 


Annual total of aggregate payrolls 
(weekly earnings mltiplied by em- 
ployment) divided by annual aggregate 


Product of average weekly hours and 
average hourly earnings. 


Average, weighted by employment, of 
the average weekly hours for compo- 
nent industries. 


Average, weighted by aggregate man- 
hours, of the average hourly earnings 
for component industries. 


Product of average weekly hours and 
average hourly earnings. 


Average, weighted by employment, of 
the annual averages of weekly hours 
for component industries. 


Average, weighted by aggregate man- 
hours, of the annual averages of 
hourly earnings for component in- 
dustries, 


Product of average weekly hours and 
average hourly earnings. 
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Suction D - GLOSSARY 


EMPLOYEES - Includes production and related workers 
as defined below and workers engaged in the follow- 
ing activities: executive, purchasing, finance, ac- 
counting, legal, personnel (including cafeterias, 
mdical, etc.), professional and technical activities, 
sales, sales-delivery, advertising, credit collection, 
and installation and servicing of own products, rou- 
tine office functions, factory supervision (above the 
working foreman level). Also includes employees on 
the establishment payroll engaged in new construction 
and major additions or alterations to the plant who 
are utilized as a se te work force (force-account 
construction workers). Proprietors, self-employed 
persons, domestic servants, unpaid family workers, 
and members of the Armed Forces are excluded, 


CONSTRUCTION WORKERS - Includes working foremen, 
journeymen, mechanics, apprentices, helpers, laborers, 
and similar workers, engaged in new work, alterations, 
demlition, and other actual construction work, at the 
site of construction or working in shop or yard at 
jobs (such as precutting and preassembling) ordinarily 
performed by members of the construction trades; in- 
cludes all such workers, regardless of skill, engaged 
in any way in contract construction activities. 


CONTRACT CONSTRUCTION - Covers only firms engaged in the 
construction business on a contract basis for others. 
Force-account construction workers, i.e., hired di- 
rectly by and on the payroll of Federal, State, and 
local government, public utilities, and private estab- 
lishments, are excluded from contract construction 


and included in the employment for such establishments ] 


DURABLE GOODS - The durable goods subdivision includes 
the following major industry groups: ordnance and 
accessories; lumber and wood products; furniture and 
fixtures; stone, clay, and glass products; primary 
mtal industries; fabricated metal products; machinery; 
electrical machinery; transportation equipment; in- 
struments and related products; and miscellaneous 
manufacturing industries as defined. This definition 
is consistent with that used by other Federal agencies, 
e.g., Federal Reserve Board. 


FINANCE, INSURANCE,AND REAL ESTATE - Covers establish- 
mnts operating in the fields of finance, insurance, 
and real estate, and beginning Jamuary 1952, also in- 
cludes the Federal Reserve Banks and the mixed-owner- 
ship banks of the Farm Credit Administration for 
national and most State and area estimates. However, 
ina few State and area estimates the latter two 
agencies are included under Government until revisions 
can be made by the cooperating State agencies con- 
cerned, These exceptions are approvriately noted. 


GOVERNMENT - Covers Federal, State, and local government 
establishments performing legislative, executive, and 
judicial functions, including Government corporations, 
Government force-account construction, and such units 
a8 arsenals, navy yards, and hospitals. Fourth-class 
postmasters are included in the national series and 
Most State and area series. Exceptions are noted. 
State and local government employment includes 
teachers, but excludes, as nominal employees, paid 
agua firemen and elected officials of small local 
wits, 


LABOR TURNOVER: 
Separations are terminations of employment during 


the calendar month and are classified according to 
Cause: quits, discharges, layoffs, and miscellaneous 





separations (including military), as defined below. 


Quits are terminations of employment during the 
calendar month initiated by employees for such 
reasons as: acceptance of a job in another company, 
dissatisfaction, return to school, marriage, mter- 
nity, ill health, or voluntary retirement where no 
company pension is vrovided. Failure to report after 
being hired and unauthorized absences of more than 
seven consecutive calendar days are also classified 
as quits. Prior to 1940, miscellaneous separations 
were also included in this category. 


Discharges are terminations of employment during 
the calendar month initiated by the employer for such 
reasons as employees' incompetence, violation of rules, 
dishonesty, insubordination, laziness, habitual ab- 
senteeism, or inability to meet physical standards, 


Layoffs are terminations of employment during the 
calendar month lasting or expected to last more than 
seven consecutive calendar days without pay, initi- 
ated by the employer without prejudice to the worker, 
for such reasons as lack of orders or materials, re- 
lease of temporary help, conversion of plant, intro- 
duction of labor-saving machinery or processes, or 
suspensions of operations without pay during inven- 
tory periods. 


Miscellaneous separations (including military) are 
terminations of employment during the calendar month 
because of permanent disability, death, retirement on 
company pension, and entrance into the Armed Forces 
expected to last more than thirty consecutive calendar 
days. Prior to 1940, miscellaneous separations were 
included with quits. Beginning September 1940, mili- 
tary separations were included here. 


Persons on leave of absence (paid or unpaid) with 
the approval of the employer are not counted as sepa- 
rations until such time as it is definitely determined 
that such persons will not return to work. At that 
time, a separation is reported as one of the above 
types, depending on the circumstances. 


Accessions are the total number of permanent and 
temporary additions to the employment roll during the 
calendar month, including both new and rehired em- 
ployees. Persons returning to work after a layoff, 
military separation, or other absences who have been 
counted as separations are considered accessions. 


MANUFACTURING - Covers only private establishments. 
Government manufacturing operations such as arsenals 
and navy yards are excluded from mmufacturing and 
included under Government. 


MINING - Covers establishments engaged in the extraction 
from the earth of organic and inorganic minerals which 
occur in nature as solids, liquids, or gases; includes 
various contract services required in mining opera- 
tions, such 2s removal of overburden, tunneling and 
shafting, and the drilling or acidizing of oil wells; 
also includes ore dressing, beneficiating, and con- 
centration. 


NONDURABLE GOODS - The nondurable goods subdivision in- 
cludes the following major industry groups: food and 
kindred products; tobacco manufactures; textile-mill 
products; apparel and other finished textile products; 
paper and allied products; printing, vublishing, and 
allied industries; chemicals and allied products; 
products of petroleum and coal; rubber products; and 
leather and leather vroducts. This definition is con- 
sistent with that used by other Federal agencies, e.g., 
Federal Reserve Board. 











Average Hourly Earnings, Excluding Overtime, of 
Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries 


The bureau publishes average hourly earnings exclu- 
sive of overtime premium payments for manufacturing as 
a whole and the durable- and nondurable-goods sub- 
divisions. These data are based on the application of 
adjustment factors to gross average hourly earnings (as 
described in the >» May 1950, pp.53% 
540; reprint available, Serial No. R. 2020), Thais 
method eliminates only the additional earnings due to 
overtime paid for at one and one-half time the straight- 
time rates after 40 hours a week. Thus, no adjustment 
is made for other premium payment provisions--for 
example, holiday work, late shift work, and penalty 
rates other than time and one-half. 


The set of adjustment factors can be used to eli- 
minate premium overtime payments from average hourly 
earnings in any manufacturing industry where overtime 
for individual workers consists typically of hours in 
excess of 40 per week naid for at the rate of time and 
one-half. As these factors yield results which are 
only approximate, they may not be appropriate when exact 
figures are required. 
oduction-Worker 


Indexes of regate \Vlee 


hours 


The indexes of production-worker aggregate weekly 
man-hours are prepared by dividing the current month's 
aggregate by the monthly average for the 1947-49 period. 
These aggregates represent the product of average weekly 
hours and production-worker employment. 


The aggregate man-hours are defined as total man- 
hours for which pay was received by full- and part-time 
production workers, including hours vaid for holidays, 
sick leave, and vacations taken. 


- HOURS AND EARNINGS - 


1 week of the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the 
month, and may not be typical of the entire month. Ag- 
gregate man-hours differ from scheduled man-hours due 
to such factors as absenteeism, labor turnover, part- 
time work, and stoppages. 


Railroad Hours end Earnings 


The figures for Class I railroads (excluding switch- 
ing and terminal companies) are based upon monthly data 
_Summari zed in the M-300 report of the Interstate Com 
merce Commission and relate to all employees who re- 
ceived pay during the month, except executives, offi- 
cials, and staff assistants (ICC Group I). Gross averap 
hourly earnings are computed by dividing total compensa- 
tion by total hours paid for. Average weekly hours are 
obtained by dividing the total number of hours paid for, 
reduced to a weekly basis, by the number of employees, 
as defined above. Gross average weekly earnings are 
derived by miltiplying average weekly hours by average 
hourly earnings. Because hours and earnings data for 
manufacturing and other nonmanufacturing industries are 
based upon reports to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
which generally represent 1 weekly pay period ending 
nearest the 15th of the month, the data for railroad 
employees are not strictly comparable with other in- 
dustry information shown in this publication. 

Hours Gros Se as s_and 

The State and area hours and earnings data for mm- 
facturing are prepared by cooperating State agencies, 
These estimates are based on the same reports used in 
preparing national estimates. Inasmuch as the estimates 
presented in this report relate only to manufacturing as 
a whole, variations in earnings among the States and 
areas are, to a large degree, caused by differences in 
industrial composition. For additional details on State 





The man-hours are for 


and area statistics see Section A-Employment. 


SUMMARY OF METHODS OF COMPUTATION 





Individual manufacturing and 


Manufacturing division, groups, sub- 








snes nonmanufacturing industries groups, and nonmanmufacturing groups 
MONTHLY DATA 
Average hours Total production or nonsupervisory Average, weighted by employment, of 
man-hours divided by number of pro- the average weekly hours for compo- 
duction or nonsupervisory workers. nent industries. 
2 h e 8 Total production or nonsupervisory Average, weighted by aggregate man- 


tn. @Geitere 


in dollars 


Average weekly hours 


dppcene_ Dechy, secndnee 
in dollars 


8 
(in dollars) 





worker payroll divided by total pro- 
duction or nonsupervisory worker 
man~hours. 


Product of average weekly hours and 
average hourly earnings. 


ANNUAL DATA 


Annual total of aggregate man-hours 
(employment miltiplied by average 
weekly hours) divided by annual sum 
of employment. 


Annual total of aggregate payrolls 
(weekly earnings mltiplied by em- 
ployment) divided by annual aggregate 
man-hours. 


Product of average weekly hours and 
average hourly earnings. 





hours, of the average hourly earnings 
for component industries. 


Product of average weekly hours and 
average hourly earnings. 


Average, weighted by employment, of 
the annual averages of weekly hours 
for component industries. 


Average, weighted by aggregate man- 
hours, of the annual averages of 
hourly earnings for component in- 
dustries, 


Product of average weekly hours and 
average hourly earnings. 
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Section D - GLOSSARY 


ALL EMPLOYEES - Includes production and related workers 
as defined below and workers engaged in the follow- 
ing activities: executive, purchasing, finance, ac- 
counting, legal, personnel (including cafeterias, 
mdical, etc.), professional and technical activities, 
sales, sales-delivery, advertising, credit collection, 
and installation and servicing of own products, rou- 
tine office functions, factory supervision (above the 
working foreman level). Also includes employees on 
the establishment payroll engaged in new construction 
and major additions or alterations to the plant who 
are utilized as a se te work force (force-account 
construction sant." aeemaeniaae. self-employed 
persons, domestic servants, unpaid family workers, 
and mmbers of the Armed Forces are excluded, 


CONSTRUCTION WORKERS - Includes working foremen, 
journeymen, mechanics, apprentices, helpers, laborers, 
and similar workers, engaged in new work, alterations, 
demolition, and other actual construction work, at the 
site of construction or working in shop or yard at 
jobs (such as precutting and preassembling) ordinarily 
performed by members of the construction trades; in- 
cludes all such workers, regardless of skill, engaged 
in any way in contract construction activities. 


CONTRACT CONSTRUCTION - Covers only firms engaged in the 
construction business on a contract basis for others. 
Force-account construction workers, i.e., hired di- 
rectly by and on the payroll of Federal, State, and 
local government, public utilities, and private estab- 
lishments, are excluded from contract construction 


and included in the employment for such establishments . 


DURABLE GOODS - The durable goods subdivision includes 
the following major industry groups: ordnance and 
accessories; lumber and wood products; furniture and 
fixtures; stone, clay, and glass products; primary 
mtal industries; fabricated metal products; machinery; 
electrical machinery; transportation equipment; in- 
struments and related products; and miscellaneous 
manufacturing industries as defined. This definition 
is consistent with that used by other Federal agencies, 
e.g., Federal Reserve Board. 


FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL ESTATE - Covers establish- 
ments operating in the fields of finance, insurance, 
and real estate, and beginning January 1952, also in- 
cludes the Federal Reserve Banks and the mixed-owner- 
ship banks of the Farm Credit Administration for 
national and most State and area estimates. However, 
ina few State and area estimates the latter two 
agencies are included under Government until revisions 
can be made by the cooperating State agencies con- 
cerned, These exceptions are approvriately noted. 


GOVERNMENT - Covers Federal, State, and local government 
establishments performing legislative, executive, and 
judicial functions, including Government corporations, 
Government force-account construction, and such units 
aS arsenals, navy yards, and hospitals. Fourth-class 
postmasters are included in the national series and 
Most State and area series. Exceptions are noted. 
State and local government employment includes 
teachers, but excludes, as nominal employees, paid 
ee firemen and elected officials of small local 
units, 


LABOR TURNOVER: 
Separations are terminations of employment during 


the calendar month and are classified according to 
Cause: quits, discharges, layoffs, and miscellaneous 





separations (including military), as defined below. 


Quits are terminations of employment during the 
calendar month initiated by employees for such 
reasons as: acceptance of a job in another company, 
dissatisfaction, return to school, marriage, mter- 
nity, ill health, or voluntary retirement where no 
company pension is vrovided. Failure to report after 
being hired and unauthorized absences of more than 
seven consecutive calendar days are also classified 
as quits. Prior to 1940, miscellaneous separations 
were also included in this category. 


Discharges are terminations of employment during 
the calendar month initiated by the employer for such 
reasons as employees' incompetence, violation of rules, 
dishonesty, insubordination, laziness, habitual ab- 
senteeism, or inability to meet physical standards. 


Layoffs are terminations of employment during the 
calendar month lasting or expected to last more than 
seven consecutive calendar days without pay, initi- 
ated by the employer without prejudice to the worker, 
for such reasons as lack of orders or materisls, re- 
lease of temporary help, conversion of plant, intro- 
duction of labor-saving machinery or processes, or 
suspensions of operations without pay during inven- 
tory periods. 


scellaneous separations i are 
terminations of employment during the calendar month 
because of permanent disability, death, retirement on 
company pension, and entrance into the Armed Forces 
expected to last more than thirty consecutive calendar 
days. Prior to 1940, miscellaneous separations were 
included with quits. Beginning September 1940, mili- 
tary separations were included here. 


Persons on leave of absence (paid or unpaid) with 
the approval of the employer are not counted as sepa- 
rations until such time as it is definitely determined 
that such persons will not return to work. At that 
time, a separation is reported as one of the above 
types, depending on the circumstances, 


Accessions are the total number of permanent and 
temporary additions to the employment roll during the 
calendar month, including both new and rehired em 
ployees. Persons returning to work after a layoff, 
military separation, or other absences who have been 
counted as separations are considered accessions. 


MANUFACTURING - Covers only private establishments. 


Government manufacturing operations such as arsenals 
and navy yards are excluded from manufacturing and 
included under Government. 


MINING - Covers establishments engaged in the extraction 


from the earth of organic and inorganic minerals which 
occur in nature as solids, liquids, or gases; includes 
various contract services required in mining opera- 
tions, such es removal of overburden, tunneling and 
shafting, and the drilling or acidizing of oil wells; 
also includes ore dressing, beneficiating, and con- 
centration. 


NONDURABLE GOODS - The nondurable goods subdivision in- 


cludes the following major industry groups: food and 
kindred products; tobacco manufactures; textile-mill 
products; apparel and other finished textile products; 
paper and allied products; printing, publishing, and 
allied industries; chemicals and allied products; 
products of petroleum and coal; rubber products; and 
leather and leather vroducts. This definition is con- 
sistent with that used by other Federal agencies, e.g., 
Federal Reserve Board. 








NONSUPERVISORY EMPLOYEES - Includes employees (not 
above the working supervisory level) such as office 
and clerical workers, repairmen, salespersons, opera- 
tors, drivers, attendants, service employees, line- 
men, laborers, janitors, watchmen, and similar occu- 
pational levels, and other employees whose services 
are closely associated with those of the employees 
listed. 


PAYROLL - Private payroll represents the weekly payroll 
of both full- and part-time production and related 
workers who worked during, or received pay for, any 
part of the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the 
month, before deduction for old-age and unemployment 
insurance, group insurance, withholding tax, bonds, 
and union dues; also includes pay for sick leave, 
holidays, and vacations taken. Excludes cash pay- 
ments for vacations not taken, retroactive pay not 
earned during period reported, value of payments in 
kind, and bonuses, unless earned and paid regularly 
each pay period. 


PRODUCTION AND RELATED WORKERS = Includes working fore- 
men and all nonsuvervisory workers (including lead 
men and trainees) engaged in fabricating, processing, 
assembling, inspection, receiving, storage, handling, 
packing, warehousing, shipping, maintenance, repair, 
janitorial, watchman services, products development, 
auxiliary production for plant's own use (e.g., power 
plant), and record-keeping and other services closely 
associated with the above production operations. 


REGIONS : 


North - Includes all States except the 17 listed as 
South. 





South - Includes the following 17 States: Alabam, 
Arkansas, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Qklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. 


(In the case of sawmills and planing mills, general, 
a third region is identified - the West - and in- 
cludes California, Oregon, and Washington. ) 


SERVICE AND MISCELLANEOUS = Covers establishments pri- 


marily engaged in rendering services to individuals 
and business firms, including automotive repair serv- 
ices. Excludes domestic service workers. Nongovern- 
ment schools, hospitals, museums, etc., are in- 
cluded under service and miscellaneous; similar 
Government establishments are included under Govern- 
ment. 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES = Covers only pri- 


vate establishments engaged in providing all types 
of transportation and related services; telephone, 
telegravh, and other communication services; or pro- 
viding electricity, gas, steam, water, or sanitary 
service, Similar Government establishments are in- 
cluded under Government, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE - Covers establishments 


engaged in wholesale trade, i.e., selling merchan- 
dise to retailers, and in retail trade, i.e., sellin 
merchandise for personal or household consumption, 
and rendering services incidental to the sales of 
goods, Similar Government establishments are in- 
cluded under Government. 
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List of Cooperating State Agencies 


- Department of Industrial Relations, Montgomery 5. 

- Unemployment Compensation Division, Employment Security Commission, Phoenix. 

- Employment Security Division, Department of Labor, Little Rock. 

- Division of Labor Statistics and Research, Department of Industrial Relations, 
San Francisco l. 

- U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Denver 2. 

- Employment Security Division, Department of Labor, Hartford 15. 

- Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, Philadelphia 1, Pennsylvania. 

- U. S. Employment Service for D. C., Washington 25. 

- Industrial Commission, Tallahassee. 

- Employment Security Agency, Department of Labor, Atlanta 2. 

- Employment Security Agency, Boise. 

- State Employment Service and Division of Unemployment Compensation, 
Department of Labor, Chicago 54. 

- Employment Security Division, Indianapolis 9. 

- Employment Security Commission, Des Moines 8. 

- Employment Security Division, Department of Labor, Topeka. 

- Bureau of Employment Security, Department of Economic Security, Frankfort. 

- Division of Employment Security, Department of Labor, Baton Rouge 4. 

- Employment Security Commission, Augusta. 

- Department of Employment Security, Baltimore 1. 

- Division of Statistics, Department of Labor and Industries, Boston 8. 

- Employment Security Commission, Detroit 2. 

- Department of Employment Security, St. Paul 1. 

- Employment Security Commission, Jackson. 

- Division of Employment Security, Jefferson City. 

- Unemployment Compensation Commission, Helena. 

- Division of Employment Security, Department of Labor, Lincoln l. 

- Employment Security Department, Carson City. 

- Division of Employment Security, Department of Labor, Concord. 

- Bureau of Statistics and Records, Department of Labor and Industry, Trenton 8. 

- Employment Security Commission, Albuquerque. 

- Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Employment, 
State Department of Labor, 1440 Broadway, New York 18. 

- Division of Statistics, Department of labor, Raleigh. 

- Unemployment Compensation Division, Workmen's Compensation Bureau, Bismarck. 

- Bureau of Unemployment Compensation, Columbus 16. 

- Employment Security Commission, Oklahoma City 2 

- Unemployment Compensation Commission, Salen. 

- Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, Philadelphia 1 (mfg.); Bureau of Research 
and Information, Department of Labor and Industry, Harrisburg (nonmfg.). 

- Division of Statistics and Census, Department of Labor, Providence 3. 

- Employment Security Commission, Columbia 1. 

- Employment Security Department, Aberdeen. 

- Department of Employment Security, Nashville 3. 

- Employment Commission, Austin 19. 

- Department of Employment Security, Industrial Commission, Salt Lake City 13. 

- Unemployment Compensation Commission, Montpelier. 

- Division of Research and Statistics, Department of Labor and Industry, 
Richmond 14, 

- Employment Security Department, Olympie. 

- Department of Employment Security, Charleston 5. 

- Statistical Department, Industrial Commission, Madison 3. 

- Employment Security Commission, Casper. 
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